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As she had not wanted to report in 
the first place, Maria never followed 
up with OIE. The Office did not have 
enough information to proceed with 
an investigation without the accused 
perpetrator’s name. But the email 
from OIE came during a week when 
Maria had two midterms — one on 
Tuesday, when she got the call from 


Maria with accommodations. 

Knowing that the case manager was 
a mandated reporter, Maria requested 
that the therapist not reveal that she 
was sexually assaulted, but her thera- 
pist called her case manager and told 
her some of the details. 

“I definitely was like, ‘Don’t get this 
reported,” Maria said. “That’s the one 


By DIVA PAREKH 


Copy Editor 


Over the past few months, eight stu- 
dents spoke with The News-Letter about 
their experience reporting their sexual 
assault or harassment to OIE. The fol- 
lowing pseudonyms in the article (Ma- 
ria, Beth, John, Melissa, Lilly and Lee) 
are for individuals who requested ano- 
nymity to protect their own privacy. 
The News-Letter offers anonymity to all 


In the aftermath of experiencing 
sexual violence, some students wey ele) as 
to the Office of Institutional Equity 
(OIE) with the hope of ensuring their 
safety and finding closure. 

However, survivors often find that 


the reporting process presents a series 


of new challenges: cases that go unre- 
solved for months; unwanted encoun- 


ters with their accused 
and interviews where they constantly : 
have to recount their trauma. é 

OIE, in accordance with Title IX, 
seeks to protect students from 
lawful sexual harassment in school 
programs and activities.” The Office, 
which employs 12 staff members, is 
responsible for preventing all forms 
of discrimination across the nine divi- 
sions of the University. 

Though OIE purports to follow Title 
IX guidelines, The News-Letter found 
that many students feel as though the 
Office’s sexual assault and misconduct 
Policies de. not translate in nen 


perpetrators; 


“an- 


Labor organizers discuss 
larm worker rights at EAS 


By BRIANNA DANG 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins alumni Greg As- 
bed and Laura Germino re- 
ceived the 2018 Anne Smed- 
inghoff Award at the final 
event of this year’s Foreign 
Affairs Symposium (FAS) on 
Tuesday. Asbed and Germi- 
no are internationally recog- 
nized for their human rights 
work, and last year Asbed 
received a MacArthur “Ge- 
nius” grant. 

In 1993, Asbed and Ger- 
mino founded the Coali- 
tion of Immokalee Workers 
(CIW) to address human 
rights violations experi- 
enced by migrant workers 
in Immokalee, Fla. 

Asbed explained that 
workers on agricultural 
farms in Immokalee faced 
workplace harassment, sex- 
ual assault and forced labor 
at their work sites. Many 
were unable to escape these 
inhumane conditions due 
to wage theft and the threat 


COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 
Asbed and Germino spoke at Mason Hall to close out the 2018 FAS lineup. 


of physical violence. 

“Florida, until very re- 
cently, was called ground 
zero for modern day slav- 
ery,” Asbed said. 

FAS granted them the 
Anne Smedinghoff Award 
in light of their work fight- 
ing international human 
rights abuses. The award 
honors Anne Smedinghoff, 
a Hopkins alumna and for- 
mer FAS director, who was 
killed in a suicide bomb at- 
tack in 2013 while deliver- 
ing books to schoolchildren 
in Afghanistan. 

Germino explained 
that they created the Fair 
Food Program (FFP), which 
seeks to improve the job 
conditions of farm workers 
throughout the country. 

As part of the initiative, 
farm supervisors submit to 
regular FFP audits of their 
workers’ job conditions. If 
they fail these checks, they 
are banned from selling 
their products until they 
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survivors of sexual assault. 
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_ After Maria was sexually assaulted, 
she told her therapist at the Counseling 
Center. 

Her therapist was unsure of which 
resources existed and which hotlines 
Maria could call. According to Maria, 
her therapist just kept reiterating how 
the reporting process worked. % 

Maria insisted that she did not 
want to report. However, because of aM 
the sexual assault, she had been strug-— 
gling with anxiety in the classroom. 
Her therapist offered to help by reach- — 
ing out to the Office of Student Life — 

and asking a case manager to provide 


thing I had control over in this whole 
situation, and then they took that away 


from me.” 


According to Maria, the case man- 
_ ager stopped the therapist before she 
could disclose the details of who the 
accused perpetrator was, saying she. 
was a mandated reporter and hed to 


file a ee with OIE. 


who she has since .e stopped « 
ek at the Counseling Cente 


her therapist, and one on Thursday. 
“I spent the rest of my Tuesday night 


having panic attacks, crying, not being 


Elereyete 
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able. to focus on anything... 

an all-nighter Wednesday night,” 

said. “I was screwed for the [Thu rsday} 

exe 1 and failed it.” 

_ The Office of Academic 
ing: determined that Maria ae the 


been 
cafe happened,” 
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flow has the BP) changed since Freddie Gray’s death? 


By CATHERINE PALMER 
Managing Editor 


“We need a change,” for- 
mer Baltimore Mayor Steph- 
anie Rawlings-Blake said in 
a July 2015 press conference, 
where she announced the 
dismissal of then Baltimore 
Police Commissioner Antho- 
ny Batts. She had fired him 
in response to an increase 
in homicides following the 
death of Freddie Gray. 

This month marks the 
three-year anniversary of 
Gray’s death from a severe 
spinal cord injury  sus- 
tained while in the custo- 
dy of the Baltimore Police 
Department (BPD), which 
sparked the Baltimore Up- 
rising, a series of peaceful 
and violent protests in the 
City. None of the officers 
involved in his arrest were 
found criminally responsi- 
ble for his death, which was 
ruled a homicide. 

Over the last three years, 
many have. wondered if 
the BPD has changed and 


whether that change has 
benefited the community. 

Since 2015, three differ- 
ent commissioners have led 
the BPD. A 2016 Depart- 
ment of Justice (DOJ) report 
found that there was a pat- 
tern of unconstitutional po- 
lice practices that unjustly 
targeted black citizens. 
This year, a federal court 
exposed the BPD’s Gun 
Trace Task Force (GTTF) as 
a criminal operation. 

Homicide rates have ris- 
en with a record 342 in 2017 
alone. Mayor Catherine 
Pugh fired Batts’ succes- 
sor Kevin Davis in January 
due to his failure to reduce 
violence and replaced him 
with then Deputy Commis- 
sioner Darryl De Sousa, a 
30-year BPD veteran. 

De Sousa has repeatedly 
stated that his first priority 
is reducing violent crime. 
At his February swearing- 
in ceremony, he said com- 
munity-oriented initiatives 
will play a pivotal role. 

“It’s the command's goal 
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Victory for Women’s Lacrosse 


W. Lacrosse defeats 
the Ohio State 
University Buckeyes 
in a 13-5 victory, 
concluding a strong 
regular season. 
SPORTS, PAGE B11 


not to lock up a single kid in 
Baltimore City,” De Sousa 
said. “I pledge here today 
that community is going to 
be the most critical part of 
the crime fight in 2018.” 

While some Baltimore 
residents agree that com- 
munity initiatives will re- 
duce crime, they question 
whether the BPD should or 
even could spearhead such 
measures in the wake of its 
scandals. 


Institutional Racism 


Following Gray’s death 
in 2015, the Civil Rights Di- 
vision of the DOJ launched 
an investigation into the 
BPD and confirmed allega- 
tions of widespread abuse 
and misconduct toward 
black Baltimoreans. 

In the resulting 2016 re- 
port, the DOJ cited multiple 
unconstitutional and un- 
necessarily violent stops, 
searches and arrests of 
black citizens. Baltimore 
City and the BPD agreed in 


January 2017 to make sig- 
nificant reforms per a legal- 
ly binding consent decree 
with the DOJ. 

The decree’s stipulations 
include incorporating com- 
munity oversight and en- 
gagement, promoting de- 
escalation tactics, ensuring 
safe transport for arrestees 
and instituting trainings on 
racial bias, constitutional 
rights and interactions with 
juveniles. 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, BPD spokesman TJ. 
Smith listed several chang- 
es that the department has 
undertaken. 

“All officers are now 
equipped with Body-Worn 
Cameras. Police wagons 
are equipped with cameras 
and have been reconfig- 
ured,” he wrote. “An over- 
time abuse unit has been 
established and other 
mechanisms are in place to 
track overtime.” 

The U.S. district judge 
responsible for enforcing 
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it really does get better 


Carmen Schafer shares her struggles overcoming 
seven concussions and traumatic brain injury. 
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The OIE’s failed promises 


“We were not expecting OIE to be perfect, 
but we were also not expecting to find such 
severe and systemic issues.” 
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SGA discusses survey Author talks environmental issues in Maryland 


aboul smoking policy 


By DRAKE FOREMAN 
For The News-Letter 

At their weekly meet- 
ing on Tuesday, the Stu- 
dent Government Asso- 
ciation (SGA) discussed 
the results of the smoking 
policy survey they 
ducted. 

For the past year, SGA 
has debated the implemen- 
tation of a smoking ban on 
campus. Currently there is 
no singular smoking policy 
on campus, but rather each 
building has its own regu- 
lations. 

SGA is 


con- 


Without Borders presented 
a bill for funding a trip to 
Guatemala. The bill was 
initially tabled two weeks 
ago. 

Engineers without Bor- 
ders is planning its trip to 
Guatemala to help set up 
a water system to provide 
clean water for the coun- 
try’s residents. They asked 
SGA to help fund their trip. 

The funding bill was re- 
ferred to the finance com- 
mittee for later decisions. 

SGA also discussed the 
lack of students running for 
open SGA positions. In ad- 

dition to sixty- 


By EMILY MCDONALD 
Stall Writer 


Environmentalist, jour- 
nalist and host of the WYPR 


radio show The Environment 


in Focus Tom Pelton dis- 
cussed his book, The Chesa- 
peake in Focus: Transforming 
the Natural World, at Barnes 
& Noble on Thursday. He 


| focused on the role of gov- 


ernment in environmental 


| issues, particularly in the 


| order to build over 
tected 


cleanup of the Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Pelton explained that his 
book examines the history of 
the Chesapeake Bay and the 
policy efforts taken to im- 
prove its ecological health. 

Pelton first became in- 
volved in environmental is- 
sues when condominiums 
were built over protected 
wetlands near his child- 
hood home. He said that in 
a pro- 
Mary- 


wetland in 


| land, a business only needs 


working on a four percent 
proposal that ..xy7 of SGA mem- 
represents the When there bers leaving 
wishes of stu- jg more at the end of 
dents at the a. the year, all 
Homewood Competition, the freshmen 
Sg -_ -weean hold are running 
fe) gain unopposed 
informa- ourselves more and there is 
tion about oy only one per- 
students accountable. son running 
thoughts on — ASPEN for the senior 
the smoking WILLIAMS, council. 
peli. SG AERESHMANLGLASS § (Senior | 
used a_ sur- SENATOR Class Presi- 
vey created dent Kwame 
by employ- Alston, along 


ees at the Center for Health 
Education and Wellness 
(CHEW). The survey asked 
about use of tobacco and 
other smoking products 
on campus, as well as stu- 
dents’ awareness of the 
current smoking policy 
and their stance on further 
restrictions. 

Kush Mansuria, junior 
class senator, expressed 
concerns that the survey’s 
limited time span did not 
give students enough time 
to give feedback. 

“The fact that this was 
done in just two days seems 
very rushed,” Mansuria 
said. “We should also find 
other means of advertising 
the survey rather than just 
email, to elicit a wider stu- 
dent body response.” 

The results of the survey 
will help inform SGA’s de- 
cisions. 

The survey had 622 re- 
sponses. AJ Tsang, execu- 
tive vice president of SGA, 
analyzed the survey re- 
sults. He said that the de- 
mographic breakdown of 
the survey was fairly rep- 
resentative of the student 
body, with each class con- 
tributing to about 25 per- 
cent of the survey data. 

The survey revealed that 
about 50 percent of the sur- 
veyed students know what 
the current smoking policy 
is on campus. 

A large portion of stu- 
dents believe that the cur- 
rent policy is not well en- 
forced, and 75 percent of 
the students surveyed sup- 
port restrictions on tobacco 
usage on campus. 

One major concern ex- 
pressed by those in favor 
of the smoking ban was the 
effect of secondhand smoke 
on their health. 

Oppositions to smoking 
restrictions include con- 
cerns about infringing on 
others’ personal liberty and 
autonomy. 

Some SGA members 
expressed concerns about 
the validity of the survey 
results. These members 
questioned if 622 students 
accurately represented the 
entire student undergradu- 
ate population. 

Following the discus- 
sion about the smoking 
ban survey, representa- 


tives from the student — 


organization 


re CR 


Engineers 


with other senior members, 
believes that the lack of 
student interest in joining 
SGA is related to a change 
in its reputation. Alston 
believes SGA used to have 
more power and autonomy 
as well as a more social at- 
mosphere. 

Other students, such as 
Senior Class Senator Mieraf 
Teka, stressed the impor- 
tance of improving the or- 
ganization next year. 

“Going forward, I would 
suggest we try to form an 
environment where ev- 
eryone feels comfortable 
enough to voice their own 
opinion,” she said. 

Aspen Williams, fresh- 
man class senator, stated 
that she thinks that SGA is 
most effective when there 
are more students running 
for elections. 

“When there is more 
competition, we can hold 
ourselves more account- 
able and have more motiva- 
tion,” she said. 

Rushabh Doshi, execu- 
tive secretary, suggested 
that increasing the number 
of senators will decrease 
the time commitment for 
students in SGA. 

Others, including Coco 
Cai, freshman class sena- 
tor, believes that the key to 
increasing interest among 
the student body to run for 
SGA is to make the running 
process more accessible. 

“| think the major reason 
why students don’t apply 
for SGA stems from trans- 
parency issues,” she said. 
“A lot of people I talk to 
don’t know what we actual- 
ly do and don’t know how 
many meetings we have.” 

Cai also suggested that 
SGA stream their meetings 
via the internet to increase 
transparency. 

Finally, Olivia Cigarroa, 
sophomore class senator, 
expressed hope for next 
year’s SGA, saying that 
the current freshmen have 
contributed to the progress 
that the organization has 
made this past year. 

“You [freshmen] have 
brought such an amazing 
energy, and I think you have 
been engaged, thorough and 
creative,” she said. “Keep up 
the energy as much as you 
can for next year, since you 
will be the momentum that 
will road us Boe 


to apply for a wetland de- 
struction permit and agree 
to fund the construction of 
an artificial wetland in an- 
other location. 

Pelton noted that 99.7 


| percent of wetland destruc- 


tion permits in Maryland 
are approved, adding that 
biologists have found that 
artificial wetlands are not 
comparable to natural wet- 
lands, which often dry up 
within a few years. 
According to Pelton, 
many environmental regu- 
lations follow the same pat- 
tern as wetland destruction. 
However, he explained 


that in the past eight years 
the health of the Bay has 
improved. : 

“The amount of grasses 
in the Bay is a good indica- 
tor of the overall health of 
the Bay, because it not only 
makes oxygen, but it also 
holds sediment in place, 
keeps the pollution down 
and provides a place to live 
for all the creatures of the 
Bay,” he said. 

Pelton said that though 
Maryland has passed three 
Bay cleanup agreements in 
the past, but these agree- 
ments have failed to im- 
prove the Bay’s health. 
Eventually, direct interven- 
tion was necessary. 

“There’s nothing enforce- 
able in these first three Bay 
cleanup agreements. Af- 
ter those three agreements 
President Obama’s 
Environmental Protection 
Agency got directly in- 
volved itself and imposed a 
federal system,” Pelton said. 
“With that kind of federal 
cop on the beat, all the Bay 
states started doing more, 
and we've seen a reduction 
in pollution over time.” 

He expressed concern 
that efforts to clean up the 
Bay could be halted under 
the Trump administration. 

“Cleaning up the Chesa- 
peake Bay, in the Trump 
administration’s mind, is 
a local matter that the lo- 
cals should be allowed to 
tackle. But we’ve seen in 
the Chesapeake Bay that 
when the states tried to 
tackle it themselves, they 
tried three times, and they 


failed, 


failed,” he said. 

Pelton also explained 
that Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) Scott Pruitt, 
the former attorney general 
of Oklahoma, signed a brief 
opposing federal plans to 
clean up the Chesapeake 
Bay. Pelton believes that 
Pruitt poses a threat to ef- 
forts to improve the health 
of the Bay. 

“We've seen great prog- 
ress, but there’s a real risk 
that the people running 
[the] EPA right now could 
kill the Bay cleanup simply 
by inaction,” Pelton said. 

According to Pelton, poli- 
tics are essential to improv- 
ing environmental issues. 

“We have to basically 
vote our way out of this 
problem,” he said. 

Pelton also addressed 
the misconception — that 
environmental regula- 
tions are responsible for 
a large percentage of lay- 
offs. Pelton is the director 
of communications for the 
Environmental Integrity 


By GIULIANA LEOTTA 


For The News-Letter 


On Friday, the 19th an- 
niversary of the Columbine 
shooting, members of the 
Hopkins community staged 
a walkout to honor the vic- 
tims of gun violence and to 
promote greater gun control 
measures. 

In 1999, two students at 
Columbine High School in 
Colorado killed 13 and in- 
jured many more in a mass 
shooting. 

Participants gathered 
outside of Hodson Hall, 
then relocated to Brody 
where they drafted let- 
ters to their home-state 
lawmakers calling for in- 
creased gun regulation leg- 
islation. 

The letter-drafting ini- 
tiative was put on by or- 
ganizers and the group 
Ballots Not Bullets, which 
seeks to mobilize students 
to fight for gun control. 

Ballots Not Bullets is a na- 
tional coalition but also has 
an informal branch at Hop- 
kins formed by several stu- 
dents from the Student Gov- 
ernment Association (SGA) 
and other non-affiliates. 

Sophomore _— Caroline 
West participated in the 
walkout because she felt it 


was important to lend her 
voice to the cause. 

“We're just trying to raise 
awareness of gun violence 
as a general issue and then 
draw attention to the Colum- 
bine shooting,” West said. 

Although Friday was 
also the first day of Spring 
Fair, organizers said that 
they were committed to 
staging the walkout on the 
anniversary of the Colum- 
bine shooting. 

“It’s more powerful to 
remember the victims on 
the anniversary of the ac- 
tual day itself. That’s why 
we stuck to this date, even 
though we know a lot of 
people are more focused on 
carnival rides,” West said. 

Organizers taped posters 
around Hodson featuring 
the names of cities, events 
and people harmed by mass 
shootings. SGA Executive 
Vice President AJ Tsang 
explained that the posters 
were designed to educate 
passersby. 

“I think that these post- 
ers are really having people 
slow down and reflect on 
what’s unfortunately trans- 
pired in the 20 years since 
Columbine,” he said. 

According to Tsang, 
however, there needs to be 
action beyond remembering 
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Protest posters around campus displayed names of victims of gun violence. 


Saas 


the victims of gun violence. 
“The goal with the letter 
writing is to engage with 
the practices of sustainable 
advocacy in gun violence 
and gun reform,” he said. 
Organizers later moved 
the letter-writing table to 
Brody. Freshman Benjamin 
Monteagudo visited the 
table and wrote to a legisla- 
tor in New York, his home 


» State. 


He discussed his worries 
about the increase of gun 
violence in America and 
the lack of action on behalf 
of lawmakers. 

“It’s very startling to 
me that some senators and 
people high up in the gov- 
ernment are stupid enough 
to allow laws that don’t re- 
strict these powerful guns, 
like AR-15s and machine 
guns,” he said. 

Monteagudo explained 
that he fears the threat of 
gun violence for future 
generations. 

“I don’t want my kids 
raised in an environment 
where I have to worry about 
them getting shot when 
they go to school,” he said. 

Monteagudo does, how- 
ever, recognize distinctions 
between gun regulation 
and total elimination of 
gun ownership. He thinks 
that people should still be 
allowed to possess guns. 

“I don't believe in taking 
away people’s guns,” he 
said. “But we have to make 
sure people have them Te- 
sponsibly.” 

Monteagudo said that he 
appreciated the organizers’ 
efforts. 

“I admire everything 
that they stand for and 
what they’re doing,” Mon- 
teagudo said. “I’m defi- 
nitely pro-gun control and 
hope that one day we can 
find a solution.” 
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Students walk out in honor of Columbine 


OLE BENDIK KVISBERG/CC BY 2.0 
The conditions of the Chesapeake Bay have improved in the past years. 


Project, a nonprofit organi- 
zation which advocates for 
enforcement of environ- 
mental laws. According to 
a recent study by the orga- 
nization, businesses self- 
reported that regulations of 
all kinds are responsible for 
only a fifth of a percent of 
layoffs in the U.S. 

Pelton said that regula- 
tions are an essential part of 
a democratic government. 

“The reason we have de- 
mocracy is we want to get 
together as a group and 
make rules that all of us 
have to follow,” he said. “If 
you're demonizing regula- 
tions, you’re demonizing 
democracy.” 

Pelton also addressed 
pollution trading, a mar- 
ket-based system in which 
companies hold permits 
that allow them to pro- 
duce a certain amount of 
pollution. Companies can 
buy and sell these per- 
mits. Pelton opposed pol- 
lution trading and pushed 
for stricter environmental 
protections. 

“Not everything eee to 
be Wall Street- ee 
be able to sta 
for our natural — 
without having to pander 
to the interests of business 
all the time,” he said. 

According to Pelton, 
there is a larger issue in 
which politicians are invest- 
ing less in public facilities. 

“Over time, we’ve seen 
less investment in the idea 
of our shared world,” he 
said. “That’s fine if you're a 
billionaire... you don’t have 
to go swimming in the Bay 
because you've got your 
own damn pool. You don’t 
care how clean the river is, 
because your kids can go 
swimming in the cleanest 
water in the world.” 

Pelton noted a_ trend 
called “desperate  envi- 
ronmentalism,” in which 
democratic politicians are 
becoming increasingly ac- 
cepting of less strict envi- 
ronmental protection laws. 
He believes that desperate 
environmentalism and in- 
action among environmen- 
talists is an imposing threat 
that the Bay faces. 

“The biggest threat is not 
the backward thinking of 
conservatives. In my opin- 
ion, the biggest threat is the 
cowardice of liberals,” he 


_ said. “We have to energize 


people who care and make 
them realize that they have 
to be not just observers, but 
soldiers, and they have to 
fight for a better world.” 
David Schott, a Baltimore 


-resident and graduate of the 


School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies at Hopkins, 


attended the talk because of- 


Pelton’s radio show. Schott 
noted that Pelton’s talk start- 
ed on an optimistic note. 
Schott also said that Pel- 
ton addressed many cur- 
rent dangers to the health 
of the Bay. He agreed that 
people should stand up for 
environmental issues. 


“Us friends of the en- 
vironment need to push 


back,” he said. 
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Professor discusses the Hopkins i renovations for the MSE Library 
use of humor in politics 


By KAREN WANG 
Staff Writer 


NYU Associate Profes- 
sor Cristina Beltran dis- 
cussed humor and its ca- 
pacity to foster democratic 
and civic conversations 
in times of deep political 
divide on Wednesday in 
Mason Hall. Her talk was 
hosted by the Department 
of Political Science. 

She believes that humor 
plays an important role in 
contemporary politics and 
has the ability to integrate 
anger and joy. 

“We seem to be living ina 
golden era of both mass pro- 
test and political comedy,” 
Beltran said. “Comedy and 
mass protest are not unrelat- 
ed. One of the powerful ele- 
ments of things like March 
for Our Lives, the Women’s 
Marches and the March for 
Science was the way these 
mass actions combined out- 
rage and pleasure.” 

Beltran became _inter- 
ested in this topic when 
exploring the common but 
oversimplified answers to 
complicated problems. She 
described the consequenc- 
es of becoming resistant to 
complex and multifaceted 
answers. 

“A resistance to nu- 
ance and ambivalence and 
complexity can make the 
public more susceptible to 
racialized forms of demon- 
ization and hostile to other 
forms of sexual, gender, 
religious and class differ- 
ences,” she said. “Our col- 
lective capacity to support 
meaningful pluralist poli- 
tics requires... a democratic 
ethos that resists simplic- 
ity and closure.” 

Beltran noted that 
while traditional political 
realm tends to err on the 
side of simplicity, there is 
extensive celebration of 
complexity and creativity 
in aesthetic forms like the- 
ater, music, film and arts. 
She thought that the latter 
is richer in content and ex- 
ploration. 

Beltran described the 
differences between ex- 
pectation and desire, high- 
lighting the difference 
between aesthetic and po- 
litical expectations. 

“We expect aesthetics 
to move us, but I think we 
have a far murkier response 
of what our political expec- 
tations are,” Beltran said. 

She further explained 
that this integration signi- 
fies the need for a broad- 
ened way of experienc- 
ing politics, as laughter 
involves a more visceral 
and less formal reaction. 

“The turn to humor re- 
flects a broad desire to ex- 
pand the emotional range 
of our politics, to make pub- 
lic our outrage, our anger, 
our fear, our despair and 
turn it into something pro- 
ductive,” Beltran said. “The 
desire to engage each other 
on a more visceral register 
reflects a widespread de- 
sire for honest assessments 
of our political failures and 
new and better solutions.” 

Beltran also noted the 
various implications of hu- 
mor, citing the 1919 Omaha 
riots in which white su- 
premacy was expressed 
not only through rage but 
also through laughter. She 
illustrated this with a pic- 
ture of a mob of white men 
surrounding the lynched 
body of Will Brown, a black 
man. In the photo, the men 
did not look infuriated but 
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displayed expressions 
amusement instead. 


“We need to start paying | 


‘sy 


attention to the relationship | 


between racism, 
and certain forms of joy. 
It matters when we laugh, 


violence | 


where we laugh and who we | 


laugh with,” Beltran said. 
She said laughter can 
show various expressions 


they were 


and emotions like freedom | 


and uncertainty. 
“The political aesthetics 


of humor can offer us les- | 


sons of insights about what 
resistance and freedom and 
being humbled might feel 
like,” Beltran said. “Laugh- 
ter is also a way of express- 
ing our feelings of disorien- 
tation and uncertainty [as 
well as] the absurdity and 
horror of the politics we of- 
ten find ourselves in.” 
Beltran also defined 
three traditional 


how these theories help to 
understand political hu- 
mor. One of these theories 
was the superiority theory, 
in which people revel in 
others’ failures as a confir- 


mation of their own moral | 
superiority. Beltran stated | 
that this theory was the one | 


that U.S. President Donald 
Trump commonly employs. 
“Trump is forever en- 


gaging in put-down hu- | 
eon | 
Trump, to be the target of | 
humor is to be subordinate | 


mor,” Beltran said. 


[and] dominated. He has 
no humor about himself, 


he never does self-depre- | 


cating humor because to be 
the subject of laughter is to 
be humiliated.” 

Beltran additionally 
showed a clip titled “Auc- 
tion Block” from Key and 
Peele in order to portray the 
effects of satire. 

“The skit highlights the 
claim that satire has the 
unique ability to under- 
score the absurdity, igno- 
rance and prejudice of com- 
monly accepted behavior 
by means of comedic criti- 
cal reflection,” she said. 

Beltran reaffirmed the 
necessity of maintaining 
and integrating the outra- 
geousness of humor and 
satire into politics. 

“ISome] forms of out- 
rageousness and clown- 
ishness are seen as dan- 
gerous, demeaning and 
toxic,” Beltran said. “But 
that should not lead us to 
condemn or contain prac- 
tices about outrageousness 
or audacity or aggression 
in our own politics.” 

Sophomore Audrey Ha- 
zel said that Beltran made 
her think about the connec- 
tion between humor and 
politics in a new way. 

“I thought [the talk] was 
really interesting, I haven't 
really thought of humor as 
being a useful political ac- 
tion as a way to make prog- 
ress,” Hazel said. 

Graduate student Liam 
Haviv also believed that 
the lecture brought up in- 
teresting ideas on trust 
and respect within politi- 
cal conversations. 

“It’s really  interest- 
ing that [she says] that 
we have to make politics 
more interesting but we 
also need to fit in a little 
bit of trust that allows for 
that,” Haviv said. “That's 
really important, that we 
can have those discus- 
sions as a community 
that allows for a little bit 
of lightheartedness but 
that does so tastefully and 
with respect.” 


| By KATY WILNER 
| Staff Writer 


The University has be- 
| gun developing plans to 
renovate the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Library (MSE) 
to replace original heating, 
ventilation, air condition- 
ing, electrical and plumb- 
ing systems. MSE has been 
using these systems since 
installed when 
the building 
structed in 1964. 

Currently, MSE does not 
comply with the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act 


was con- 


| (ADA) or contain fire sup- 


theories | 
of humor and explained | 


pression systems, which 


| are required by national 


fire codes. While the reno- 
vations will address these 
needs, the proposed plans 
also include ideas to re- 
organize the interior of 
the library to create more 
study spaces for students. 

Suggested designs 
would add more natural 
light, tables and class- 
rooms to the MSE. How- 
ever, the University has- 
not yet decided on how 


| best to incorporate these 


| study spaces. 


resources into the library. 

One proposal made ear- 
ly in the planning process 
involved removing books 
from the library in order 
to make room for more 
Many un- 
dergraduates are support- 
ive of this plan, including 
freshman Christopher 
Caputo, who believes that 
the library lacks sufficient 
for students. 

“There’s a ton of un- 
used, un-checked out 
books, and there’s never 
any space to study,” he 


said. “People are always. 


walking around looking 
for a place to study, so 
I think this would be a 
good change.” 

However, other stu- 
dents object to such a pro- 
posal. According to Royce 
Best, a fourth-year gradu- 
ate student in the English 
department, these plans 
would remove two thirds 
of the books housed in the 
library. 

On behalf of the gradu- 
ate English department, 
Best wrote an email to 
Winston Tabb, Sheridan 
Dean of University Librar- 
ies and Museums, and the 
Library Student Advisory 
Committee (LSAC) to ex-: 
press these concerns. In 
the email, Best explained 
that removing these books 
would severely harm Eng- 
lish graduate research. 

“Additional renova- 
tion suggestions aimed 
at increasing study space 
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COURTESY OF EMILY MCDONALD 


Proposed renovations to the library would improve the current HVAC, electrical and plumbing systems. 


and classrooms by remov- 
ing stacks and physical 
library materials seem 
directly aimed to benefit 
undergraduate students 
at the expense of gradu- 
ate students, especially 
those in the humanities 
and social sciences whose 
work and research depend 
upon these materials be- 
ing physically present,” 
Best wrote. 


able and cause interrup- 
tions in research. 

These students believe 
that the only way for the 
University to promote 
humanities research is to 
keep all the books in the 
MSE Library. 

Best also explained that 
many of the books avail- 
able for online ordering, 
especially older books, do 
not have detailed descrip- 


relocated to 

the Library Service Center 
(LSC), an off-site storage 
facility. Students will be 
able to request books to be 
delivered to MSE. 

Best stated that this pro- 
cess is an inefficient way to 
conduct research. 

“You would have to get 
online and request the 
books that you would like 
to see, and then it would 
take a day or two to get 
the book,” he said. “That’s 
lost time, and it hinders 
research.” 

Graduate students ex- 
pressed in a letter to Tabb 
and LSAC that shipments 
and deliveries of books 
are often delayed. They 
explained that other re- 
sources to access books, 
such as Inter-Library Loan 
and Borrow Direct have 
been known to be unreli- 


In an interview with tions of their content, so 
The News-Letter, Best ex- choosing books for re- 
plained that the Universi- search is challenging. 
ty plans on moving some “It’s hard to know 
of the books to off-campus what’s even in them with- 
Hopkins | li- out —_ physi- 
braries,  in- cally looking 
cluding the « at them,” he 
Welch Medi- If a bunch of said. “We're 
cal Library books are moved worried that 
located on ic 9 if a bunch 
the Medical off-site... they I of books are 
Camps: never be checked moved off 

The re- bee site, and we 
maining Out again. don’t know 
portion of — Royce BEST, what’s in 
the books GRADUATE STUDENT ‘them, they’ll 
would be never be 


checked out 
again.” 

Best believes it will be 
impossible for the Eng- 
lish graduate students 
and the University to 
reach an agreement on 
these proposed building 
plans. In attempt to reach 
a compromise, however, 
Tabb asked if there was a 
specific list of books that 
graduate students wanted 
to remain on campus. 

Best said that it is diffi- 
cult for graduate students 
to come up with a set list of 
books they wish to have on 
campus because of the un- 
predictable quality of their 
research. 

“We could certainly 
come up with lists of indi- 
vidual books or categories 
of books and things we 
want to keep on site,” Best 
said. “However, humani- 


COURTESY OF EMILY MCDONALD 
The University proposed removing books from the Milton S. Eisenhower Library to create more study spaces. 
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ties majors are by nature 
interdisciplinary, so there’s 
really no way of knowing 
which types of material 
you will end up needing 
for a project.” 

Some undergraduates 
also think that removing 
materials from the library 
would affect their studies. 

Freshman Elana Rubin 
explained that although 
she supports the ideas be- 
hind the renovations, she 
uses the books in MSE as 
a humanities major and 
thinks removing books 
from the library is a bad 
idea. 

“T like the idea of more 
natural light and more 
study spaces, because it is 
really crowded and hard 
to find a seat, but I think 
taking books out of a li- 
brary is a really bad idea,” 
she said. “When I write pa- 

pers, I go and I find books, 
and it’s extremely help- 
ful for me. I don’t want to 
have to go off campus for 
that.” 

She hopes that the Uni- 
versity will create a new 
plan that will incorporate 
new study spaces in addi- 
tion to keeping resources 
available to both under- 
graduate and _ graduate 
students. 

Director of Communi- 
cations and Marketing for 
the library Heather Stal- 
fort wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter that the 
University is open to hear- 
ing student views on the 
proposed renovations. She 
explained that the library’s 
main goal is to provide a 
facility that is equipped to 
provide resources for a di- 
verse body of student and 
faculty researchers. 

“We are still very early 
in our detailed planning for 
use of space in a renovated 
MSE and will continue to 
meet with the students as 
plans evolve,” she wrote. 
“What we ultimately de- 
cide to do will depend on 
many factors, including en- 
gineering studies and espe- 
cially cost.” 

The University has yet to 
finalize what these future 
plans will entail. Stalfort 
recognizes that there are 
many different components 
that must be taken into ac- 
count before they decide 
on a specific design for the 
renovated library. 

Stalfort explained that 
even though they are un- 
sure how all of their objec- 
tives will be met they are 
consulting with library 
users. 

“Dean Tabb and other 
library staff had a very pro- 

ductive meeting with grad- 
uate students to talk about 
plans for the renovation 
and to gain a better under- 
standing of their concerns,” 
she wrote. 
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Author emphasizes the Hresidents doubt a can make significant reforms 


value of female anger | RWIS oe 
PT ee” 


By GIULIANA LEOTTA 
For The News-Letter 


Brittney Cooper, writer 
and _ associate 
of Women’s 
der Studies 
Studies at 


professor 
and Gen- 
and Africana 
Rutgers Uni- 
versity, read from her new 
book at Red Emma’s on 
Thursday. 

Her book, Eloquent Rage: 
A Black Feminist Discovers 
Her Superpower, addresses 
how she accepted her an- 
ger about the treatment of 
black women in society. 

Cooper said that her 
“breakthrough” came 
when she was confronted 
by a student who said that 
her anger about the treat- 
ment of black women was 
inspiring. 

“(The student] said the 
anger made me better as 
a teacher, and that was a 
revolutionary concept to 
me. Because of the things 
I saw as a child — so 
much violence, a lot of in- 
stability, particularly in 
the younger parts of my 
childhood — I had lots of 
anger, because that kind 
of stuff is rage-inducing,” 
she said. 

However, Cooper ex- 
plained that the idea of 
embracing her anger was 
in direct conflict with her 
experiences as a child. 

“T had seen my father 
struggle with addiction 
and was abusive, so I’ve 
only seen anger being 
used in the most destruc- 
tive ways, so I was deeply 
afraid of my own anger,” 
she said. 

Cooper said that this 
conversation with her stu- 
dent changed her attitude 
about her anger as a black 
woman. Because of this, 
she grew to embrace her 
anger and found use for it 
in her work as a scholar and 
activist. 

“T had the right to be 
angry, and I ‘could use 
that anger in service of 
the work I am here to do 
in the world, rather than 
resisting it or feeling 
ashamed about it or acting 
as though it isn’t there,” 
she said. “And so [my 
student] called my anger 
‘eloquent rage.’ This is my 
tribute to her for seeing 
me, for naming a break- 
through for me, and it is 
also hopefully me calling 
and saying to other sisters 
who struggle with this, ‘I 
see you, and it’s fine. Use 
it, don’t run from it.” 

Cooper elaborated on 
her definition of “eloquent 
rage.” 

“Ym not saying your 
rage has to look pretty. I’m 
not saying it has to be pal- 
atable. I’m not saying any- 
thing about it needing to 
be respectable,” she said. 
“lm saying it needs to be 
eloquent. ‘Eloquent’ means 
it needs te be clear and ex- 
pressive.” 

For the first part of the 
reading, Cooper recited 
from a chapter called 
“Strong Female Leads,” 
which discussed the role 
that race plays in solidar- 
ity. 

“I have a complicated 
relationship with white 
women,” Cooper said. “As 
clear as I am about need- 
ing black women as a mat- 
ter of survival, I feel far 
less sure about the need to 
be in solidarity with white 
women.” 

Cooper also discusses 
her experiences with rac- 


ane ‘ bye as 


ism as a child and with 
stereotypes of poor black 
women. 

“We middle class wom- 
en are 
women... make us all look 
bad. I never thought of poor 


taught that those | 


women as making me look | 


bad because my communi- 
ty of women was working- 
class,” she said. 

According to Cooper, the 
crux of her anger is with 


the notion of what society | 
thinks black women ought | 


to do to be successful. She 
said that male 
ers often push the idea of 


preach- | 


empowerment onto black | 


women. 

Cooper said that “em- 
powerment” is a decidedly 
neo-liberal word that plac- 


es the responsibility for | 


combatting unjust systems | 


on individuals. 

According to Cooper, 
neo-liberalism is 
cerned with personal re- 
sponsibility and individu- 


al self-recognition and she | 


opposes the idea of self- 
empowerment. 

Cooper explained that 
there is a difference be- 
tween power and empow- 
erment. 

“The people who have 
real power — wealth, job 
security, influence — don’t 
attend empowerment 


seminars. Power is not at- | 


tained from books or sem- 
inars — not alone, any- 
way. Power is conferred by 
social systems,” she said. 
“We must quit settling for 
one when what we really 
need is the other.” 
Freshman Laura Hinson, 
who attended the event, 
said that Cooper’s message 
resonated with her. She 


was interested in Cooper's | 


claim that women’s passion 


is often misconstrued for | 


anger. 


“It’s something I per- | 
sonally identify with,” she | 


said. “It’s something I’ve al- 


ways struggled with: with | 


my dad, my brother, my ex- 
boyfriend — all of them did 
that to me.” 

Hinson also wanted to 
understand more about 
the difficulties faced by 
poor black women. 

“It opened my eyes a 
lot to the struggles that go 
along with that communi- 
ty,” she said. 

She addressed the re- 
sponsibility she feels to 
understand the struggles 
faced by poor black women. 

“It made me _ real- 
ize, maybe I’m not doing 
enough as a person to un- 
derstand the community 
and that lifestyle and what 
they go through,” Hinson 
said. “Maybe I could be 
doing more, reaching out 
more to understand.” 

Zelda Gilliam, a Balti- 
more resident who also 
attended the _ reading, 
discussed her frustration 
with her own anger and 
with her experience as a 
black woman. 

“What happens when 
your rage is not eloquent? 
Because | feel like I’m so 
angry right now,” she 
said. “I’m sick and tired of 
the racism. Everyday you 
turn on the news, a black 
man, a black woman, a 
black child has been shot 
and killed.” 

Gilliam expressed her 
lack of a place for support. 

“I feel like I’m claiming 
a space in the world, but 


there’s not really a space 


for me. But I ain’t going no- 
where,” she said. 
‘en ff 
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GRAY, From Al 
the consent decree, howev- 
er, has questioned whether 
the City and the BPD are 
capable of meeting its stip- 


| ulations. 


Graduate student Corey 
Payne, who was a co-presi- 
dent of Students for a Dem- 


| ocratic Society as a Hop- 


kins undergraduate, shares 
this concern. 


racist way over some- 
thing as silly as a noise 
complaint,” Payne said. “I 
watched a Baltimore po- 
lice officer in a cop car run 
over a protester. I watched 
a Baltimore police officer 
pull out his club in a group 
of protesters and swing on 

several of the protesters.” 
Jackson argued that the 
BPD as an 


haven't really 
been any real 
changes _ that 
have come 
out of that, at 
least not real 
changes _ that 
are affecting the way po- 
licing is perceived by and 
felt by the most policing- 


oppressed neighborhoods 
in Baltimore.” 
Last November, after 


Detective Sean Suiter was 
killed in Harlem Park, the 
BPD locked down and oc- 
cupied the West Baltimore 
neighborhood for six days, 
leaving many residents un- 
able to enter without show- 


ing ID. 
Adam Jackson, CEO of 
the community activist 


organization Leaders of a 
Beautiful Struggle, said he 
understands why the BPD 
took such “extreme” action 
in response to the murder 
of a detective but does not 
believe it was justified. 

“It shows the contempt 
that the Baltimore Police 
Department has for black 
people,” Jackson said. 

He noted that the BPD 
does not respond in the 
same manner when civil- 
ians are killed. 

“Some black folks’ reac- 
tion was, ‘Well, if they can 
act this way to one police 
officer getting shot, then 
why are they not acting 
this same way when we’re 
killed either by gun vio- 
lence in our own commu- 
nity or by police?” Jack- 
son said. 

The BPD established 
an Independent Review 
Board earlier this month 
to assess whether the ac- 
tions taken following 
Suiter’s death comply with 
BPD policies and proce- 
dures. 

Both Jackson and Payne 
said that while they have 
not experienced police bru- 
tality firsthand, they have 
witnessed and heard ac- 
counts of incidents. 

“I've watched the BPD 
treat black friends of mine 
in a very problematic and 


brutalize people.” 


— ADAM JACKSON, 
LEADERS OF A 
BEAUTIFUL STRUGGLE 


“There ee ; institution 
was hope “I despise is ultimately 
with the hi culpable. 
consent de- HOw systems “Tt has 

| cree that are operating nothing to 
emerged,” do with indi- 
Payne said. and how they vidual peo- 
But it seems conspire to ple or how 
like there they treat in- 


dividuals. It 
has more to 
do with how 
systems are 
arranged,” 
Jackson said. 
“T don’t hate 
cops. I despise how sys- 
tems are operating and 
how they conspire to bru- 
talize people.” 


Unsurprising Corruption 


The BPD’s Gun Trace 
Task Force (GTTF) was 
formed in 2007 as an elite 
unit dedicated to reducing 
the number of guns on Bal- 
timore streets. 

Members of the GITF 
were given an unconven- 
tional degree of freedom to 
essentially use any meth- 
ods necessary to combat 
gun violence. Several of the 
officers involved stole guns 
and drugs from citizens 
and later resold them on 
the street. 

In February, the federal 
case against the GTTF end- 
ed with two officers being 
convicted of and six plead- 
ing guilty to racketeering 
among other charges. Only 
one member of the now 


[ 
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COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 
Corruption within the BPD was recently exposed as a result of a federal racketeering case involving eight officers. 


disbanded GTTF was not 
indicted. 

Payne and Jackson not- 
ed how the scandal con- 
firmed allegations of mis- 
conduct within the BPD. 

“It’s the type of cor- 
ruption and _ oppressive 
policing that people in 
heavily-policed neighbor- 
hoods have been talking 
about for years and years,” 
Payne said. 

Stephen Morgan, the 
Bloomberg Distinguished 
Professor of Sociology and 
Education at Hopkins, said 
corruption within the BPD 
was on some level to be ex- 
pected. 

Morgan is currently con- 
ducting research on polic- 
ing in Baltimore. 

“In every organization, 
there are bad apples. The 
question is: how many are 
there, and it certainly does 
seem the Gun Trace Task 
Force was probably uni- 
formly rotten apples,” Mor- 
gan said. 

He believes assessing 
corruption within the BPD 
is critical but is not sure 
how realistic it is to expect 
the threat to be eradicated. 

“I hope five years from 
now we can look back and 
understand the scope of 
the problem,” Morgan said. 
“I want to have confidence 
in the police force, and so 
I hope they’re as good as 
people want them to be, but 
I can’t say that they are.” 

Jackson asserted that 
the GTTF took advantage 
of the divide between the 
police and Baltimore resi- 
dents. 

“Black people who 
are from poor communi- 
ties are always targets of 
police harassment and 
many times white folks 
and white institutions and 
white corporations don’t 
believe that,” Jackson said. 


“In many cases, we're just 
seen as savages who are 
killing each other, selling 
drugs, et cetera... There 
are police officers who are 
looking to exploit that and 
so that’s what the Gun 
Trace Task Force to me 
represents.” 

Junior Chijioke Oranye, 
a Baltimore Scholar, thinks 
the disconnect between 
police and residents strug- 
gling to make ends meet 
must be addressed. 

“A lot of it is folks from 
East and West Baltimore 
that aren’t educated, that 
don’t have stable hous- 
ing and that are either 
in gangs or just commit 
crimes to be able to get 
money [do so] because 
they don’t have that stable 
source of income,” Oranye 
said. 

Oranye discussed the 
need for more training for 
police officers. 

“How do you make 
police much more aware, 
much more understand- 
ing and much more com- 
municative towards folks 
who break the law?” 


What can be done? 


For Jackson, Payne and 
Oranye, the BPD cannot be 
relied upon to lead the way 
in improving conditions for 
Baltimore residents. 

Payne believes commu- 
nity organizing should re- 
place the BPD entirely. 

“It’s just riddled with in- 
stitutional and_ structural 
problems, and we need a 
clean slate to start over,” 
Payne said. “I think it’s en- 
tirely possible that a new 
police could be created 
that’s based on more com- 
munity values.” 

Jackson, whose organi- 
zation is dedicated to pub- 
lic policy advocacy, did not 
call abolishing the BPD. 
However, he believes con- 
ditions are improving be- 
cause of civilian initiatives. 

“The mythology that 
keeps being spread is that 
Baltimore’s never going to 
change, there’s no people 
here working for our com- 
munity,” Jackson said. “The 
longer we repeat that lie, 
the more it becomes a self- 
fulfilling prophecy.” 

Jackson expressed op- 
timism about Baltimore's 
future. 

“We need to make sure 
that we’re connected with 
people [and] we're all work- 
ing to make change so that 
we can have hope.” 


The Baltimore City Fra- 
ternal Order of Police did not 
respond to requests for com- 
ment. 


FILE PHOTO 
Stisdonis and Baltimore residents protested the death of Freddie Gray in the Baltimore Uprisings in 2015. 
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Judge rules Human rights organizers speak at Foreign Affairs Symposium 


in favor of 


DREAMers 


By JACOB TOOK 


News & Features Editor 


Federal judge, John 
Bates, ruled on Tuesday 
that protections for the 
children of undocumented 
immigrants must remain 
in place and that the Trump 
administration must re- 
sume taking applications 


for the Deferred Action 
for Childhood Arrivals 
(DACA) program. 


The ruling comes as a 
blow to President Donald 
Trump’s efforts to end the 
program, which was cre- 


FAS, rrom Al 


| address the issues. Work- 
| ers educate one another on 


protecting 


their rights and can safely 
report misconduct when 
these rights are violated. 
Several international 
corporations, including 
Taco Bell, Walmart and Mc- 
Donald’s, have signed onto 
the FFP in the last decade. 


According to Germi- 


_no, they prosecuted sev- 


| presented 


ated by an executive or- | 


der from former President 
Barack Obama in 2012. 

The Trump  adminis- 
tration announced plans 


to rescind the program in | 


September 2017 and _ ulti- 
mately terminated the pro- 


gram in March. The current | 


administration argued that 
Obama unlawfully used 
his executive power to cir- 
cumvent Congress in creat- 
ing the program. 

In December 2016, the 
Student Government Asso- 
ciation (SGA) passed a reso- 
lution calling on the Univer- 
sity to become a sanctuary 
campus, preventing U.S. 
Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (ICE) officers 
from entering campus with- 
out permission. 

SGA compiled a list of 
resources available to stu- 
dents for what it called 
“both support and advoca- 
cy.” They pledged support 
to protect undocumented 
students on campus. 

“We urge you to stand 
up and fight for the rights 
of our fellow students who 
are affected by the loss of 
DACA,” SGA wrote in an 
email to the student body. 
“It is paramount that we 
not only stand in solidar- 
ity with them, but also 
protect them.” 

University President Ron- 
ald J. Daniels and Provost 
and Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs Sunil Kumar 
issued a statement later that 
month affirming the Univer- 
sity’s support of DACA. 

Daniels and Kumar 
promised to provide aid 
to students in emergency 
cases. They added that 
law enforcement officials 
would not be permitted 
to enter campus without 
a valid warrant or court 
order and that informa- 
tion about the immigration 
status of Hopkins affiliates 
would be kept confidential 
unless the law required it 
to be shared. 

After the announcement 
in September, Daniels and 
Kumar released another 
statement affirming the 
University’s support of 
DACA. 

According to a report in 
the New York Times, Bates 
said that rescinding the 
program was “arbitrary 
and capricious because 
the department failed ad- 
equately to explain its con- 
clusion that the program 
was unlawful.” 

Bates gave the Depart 
ment of Justice 90 days to 
better explain their decision 
toend the program. If it fails 
to do so, it must resume the 
program and begin accept- 
_ ing new applications. 
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eral farm supervisors but 
sought a solution to pre- 
vent misconduct before it 
occurred. 

“You cannot prosecute 
your way out of the prob- 
lem,” Germino said. “If 
you're cleaning up an abuse 
after it already happened, 
that’s not a success. You 
actually have to get to pre- 
vention.” 


harassed, you're not going 
to be insulted, you're not 
going to be forced to work,” 
Carrera said in the video. 
“There's more respect now.” 
The program has farms in 
many states, including Flor- 
ida, Georgia and Maryland. 
“Outside of these zones, 
it still resembles today what 
Alejandrina talked about in 
the video of past years be- 
fore the Fair Food Program 
took place,” Germino said. 
Asbed questioned 
whether attendees would 
purchase fruit from a stand 
in Maryland where they 
saw workers being abused 
by their supervisor. When 
no one in the room raised 
their hand, he said that 
most people are empathetic 
and would never purchase 
if they saw 


Germino 


a video clip 


“We're preventing 


these injus- 
tices in per- 
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saulted by her supervisor 
when she was 14. After she 
resisted and another work- 
er stopped the assault, Car- 
rera and the other worker 
were both fired. 

She stated that at the time, 
migrant workers were not 
well educated in workers 
rights and often accepted the 
conditions that they worked 
in. Carrera now works at an 
FFP farm and appreciates 
the change in how she is 
treated on the job. 

“You're not going to be 


that this indirect support 
from consumers is why 80 
percent of women who work 
in the field report having 
been harassed. 

Asbed described the 
process of growing the 
grassroots program into a 
nationwide initiative. Ini- 
tially, the coalition encour- 
aged workers to strike. As- 
bed believed that workers 
did not know their power. 

Yet, when they went on 
strike, the majority of work- 
ers returned to work within 


five days. He realized that 
the agricultural industry 
had rendered workers pow- 
erless. 

“No one has enough of 
an income to have the kind 
of safety net you need to 
stay home,” he said. 

He realized that the co- 
alition was approaching 
the systemic problem in the 
wrong way. Asbed stated 
that the power was not 
within the workers, who 
were replaceable to grow- 
ers, but with the consum- 
ers, who controlled market 
demand. 


The coalition flew 
across the country from 
Florida to California to 


protest Taco Bell’s support 
of farms with poor work- 
ing conditions. 

Taco Bell became the first 
major company to sign into 
the FFP. McDonald’s and 
Burger King, as well as sev- 
eral other multi-billion dol- 
lar companies, joined the ini- 
tiative in the following years. 

Asbed_ explained that 
when Carrera fought 
against her supervisor's 
sexual assault attempt, 
most workers would rather 
have endured abuse than 
risk getting fired for speak- 
ing out. 

“Today, it’s an entirely 
different equation,” Asbed 
said. “Under the Fair Food 
Program, women don’t have 
to worry about complaining 
and losing their job.” 

He stated that under 
the FFP, a farm supervisor 
would rather fire the em- 
ployee who assaulted the 
worker than lose the busi- 
ness of some of the world’s 
biggest corporations. 


About 35,000 workers are © 


protected under the FFP in 
the United States. However, 


he said that this number is 
not enough considering the 
total 1.5 million workers in 
the agricultural industry. 

Wendy’s, Costco and 
Kroger are among the ma- 
jor food companies that 
have not joined the FFP. 

Asbed_ explained that 
Wendy’s purchased _pro- 
duce from Florida farms 
before the FFP began. Af- 
ter consumers condemned 
them for supporting the 
poor conditions of Florida’s 
workers, the company be- 
gan to buy from Mexican 
farms. According to As- 
bed, the conditions at these 
farms are even worse. 

Germino said that they 
had seen real results with 
the program. 

“We're preventing the 
human rights violations 
that have existed for so 
many decades, centuries, 
really,” Germino said. 

However, she said that 
they were looking to ex- 
pand to help workers across 
the country and around the 
world. 

Sophomore Turquoise 
Baker, a member of the FAS 
marketing team, said she 
was surprised by the sever- 
ity of the exploitation. She 
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added that she had not re- 
alized it was happening in 
Maryland. 

“I was not aware of the 
situation in Baltimore,” 
she said. “Most of what 
I have heard of migrant 
workers and the exploita- 
tion that occurs on farms 
and assaults has mostly 
been in the South and a 
few places in the Midwest. 
But Maryland I had no 
idea about.” 

Baker encouraged people 
to come out to meet speakers 
and learn about topics that 
they are neither comfortable 
nor familiar with. 

Computer Science grad- 
uate student Channing 
Kimble-Brown thought that 
the FFP is an effective way 
to handle a systemic prob- 
lem, something that she 
thought was unusual. 

Kimble-Brown said that 
she was not fully aware 
of the working conditions 
faced by workers in the ag- 
riculture industry. 

“There’s always a lot of 
awareness being raised,” 
Kimble-Brown said. “But 
this was an actually sys- 
temic solution that actu- 
ally worked and was in 
practice.” 


Students question the choice of artist at Spring Fair concert 


By MEAGAN PEOPLES 


Voices Editor 


The 47th annual Spring 
Fair brought food, ven- 
dors and local musicians to 
Homewood Campus this 
past weekend. 

Like previous years, this 
year’s Spring Fair included 
food and craft vendors as 
well as carnival-style rides. 

Some questioned the 
choice of Earl Sweatshirt 
as one of the two head- 
lining musicians at this 
year’s concert. 

Many people enjoyed 
the festivities, including se- 
nior Jose Solis. He said he 
enjoyed his time at Spring 
Fair, emphasizing the vari- 
ety of activities. 

“All the seniors just get 
to hang out and have a 
good time, and the food is 
always a pleasure,” he said. 

Class of 2017 alumnus 
Aisa Moreno also enjoyed 
the fair. 

“It’s also just nice to see 
a lot of alumni come back,” 
she said. 

Spring Fair also attracts 
many members of the wider 


Baltimore community. Faith 
Shan, a senior at Loyola, has 
come to Spring Fair several 
times. She commented on 
how this year’s Spring Fair 
was different from last year’s 
because of the reopening of 
the Keyser Quad. 

“T know last year the main 
quad where the art vendors 
are was closed, so I like how 
it’s so open again and it’s not 
as packed,” she said. 

Freshman Sam_ Schat- 
meyer, a member of the 
Spring Fair marketing com- 
mittee, discussed the event's 
success in an email to The 
News-Letter. He addressed 
the changes made this year, 
including the addition of 
craft beers and_ specialty 
wines to the Beer Garden. 

“We try to make each Fair 
better than the last, and we 
think this year was no ex- 
ception,” Schatmeyer wrote. 

This year’s concert fea- 
tured rapper Earl Sweat- 
shirt and EDM duo Krewel- 
la and took place at Rams 
Head Live!, a concert venue 
in Inner Harbor. 

Harrison Elliot, who is 
part of the Spring Fair mu- 
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Students enjoyed the different food and activity options at the fair. 


sic committee, explained 
why they chose _ Earl 
Sweatshirt in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

“This year, we wanted 
to find a couple artists we 
believed people knew and 
liked and could put on a 
great show,” he wrote. “We 
chose Earl because he is a 
younger up-and-coming 
artist in the business, and 
several of us on the com- 
mittee believed he could do 
a great job with some of his 
older material and songs he 
has been working on.” 

Elliot elaborated on why 
the music committee chose 
Krewella. 

“We believed they know 
how to put on a great show. 
They’re_ relatively young 
and, as many concert-goers 
attested to, they knew the 
songs we liked and put their 
spin on it,” he wrote. “As a 
result, people really enjoyed 
the concert and we hope to 
find artists next year who 
can put on a great show.” 

According to Schatmey- 
er, the concert was a suc- 
cess and impressed those 
who attended. 

“The concert was a blast. 
Earl played some unre- 
leased tracks, and fans who 
went had the unique expe- 
rience to hear some verses 
no one else ever had,” he 
wrote. “Those who attended 


definitely came out satisfied 


with the evening’s hype.” 

Freshman Christopher 
Caputo, however, did not 
enjoy Earl Sweatshirt’s per- 
formance, adding that the 
crowd seemed disappoint- 
ed in it as well. 

“Tt was so bad. Everyone 


was just standing there not 
moving,” he said. “Krewel- 
la was a little bit more turnt 
though. People got into it, 
and there was some bounc- 
ing up and down.” 

Senior Thomas Athey 
agreed, though he said he 
still enjoyed the —perfor- 
mance overall. In an email 
to The News-Letter, Athey 
reflected on his experience 
at the concert. 

“T don’t think [Earl 
Sweatshirt] _ particularly 
connected with the crowd, 
but I still enjoyed it. Earl 
is clearly not all about 
fame and glamour, and | 
think my friends who are 
rap nerds will respect me 
for going,” Athey wrote. 
“When Krewella came on, 
the crowd tightened and 
things started jumping.” 

Freshman Alex Eremiev 
attended the concert because 
upperclassmen had told him 
that past years’ concerts 
were fun. Though he wasn’t 
familiar with the headlining 
artists, he said that he still 
enjoyed the event. 

“I don’t know the artists 
super well, but I thought 
it would be good to go out 
and listen to some music 
and dance, so I wasn’t re- 
ally worried about who was 
playing that much,” he said. 

Elliot further addressed 
questions about changes in 
security. During last year’s 
Spring Fair, some students 
had expressed concerns 
about safety during the 
concert because of the large 
crowds. In response to this, 
the Spring Fair organizers 
had the JHMI shuttle oper- 

ate before and after the con- 
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cert and provided students 
with Lyft ride codes they 
could use to get to and from 
the concert venue for free if 
shuttles were unavailable. 

“Last year, we did experi- 
ence quite a large crowd, but 
Rams Head expected this 
and adjusted their security 
and on site EMTs as neces- 
sary,” Elliot wrote. “The staff 
over at Rams Head are pro- 
fessionals in this business 
and know what is needed for 
any type of show, so we fully 
and completely trust their 
judgement.” 

A variety of local and 
non-local bands also played 
sets on the Beach through- 
out Spring Fair weekend. 

Though Athey said he 
enjoyed these performanc- 
es, he wished that more 
students could have been 
chosen to perform. 

“The musical perfor- 
mances are pretty high 
quality, but I wish the com- 
mittee put more effort to get 
Hopkins bands to perform, 
because I know they're out 
there,” he wrote. 

He also commented 
on how much he enjoyed 
Spring Fair this year because 
of the wide variety of activi- 
ties that were available. 

“I have had a great 

Spring Fair this year,” he 
wrote, “I am glad I made 
a rough itinerary in my 
head of what I wanted to 
do because there are so 
many wonderful perfor- 
mances, vendors, student 
club events and parties. 
The highlight has been get- 
ting together with friends 
to experience Spring Fair 
together.” 
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“I thought my life was going to get better af- 
ter seeking the resources here. Anything that 
the University has done has made it worse.” 


Walking on eggshells 


Beth’s professor started to sexually harass 
her around the same time she ended an emo- 
tionally and sexually abusive relationship. 
With Beth’s permission, a case manager from 
Student Life filed a report with OIE address- 
ing both her ex-partner and her professor. 

One month later, Beth met with an OIE 
staff member. 

“The entire time I was having the meet- 
ing with this woman from OIE, she wasn’t 
really even looking at me,” Beth said. “She 
was constantly writing notes down, which is 
incredibly terrifying, because I felt like I was 
walking on eggshells. It felt very clinical.” 

Before opening an investigation, the 
staff member proposed establishing a no- 
contact order with the abusive ex-partner, 
a Hopkins alumnus. 

According to the University’s Sexual 
Assault Response & Prevention website, a 
no-contact order requires “no further com- 
munication — in person or otherwise.” 
The terms and conditions of a no-contact 
order can vary. 

Beth chose not to take action, afraid that 
the no-contact order might cause her ex- 
partner to retaliate. 

“There was nothing I could do, accord- 
ing to them, to protect myself without him 
knowing,” she said. “To this day, I’m still 
terrified he’s just going to show up.” 

For the professor, Beth wanted to file an 
official complaint but was worried about 
the consequences of attaching her name to 
it. OIE told her that for complaints against 
faculty, they had an academic no-retalia- 
tion policy, which did not extend to either 
personal or professional backlash. 

“They didn’t explain how they enforce 
no-retaliation, and it didn’t seem to me 
that they cared to enforce it,” she said. 

Beth said it was unclear to her how OIE 
would be able to determine if the professor 
was grading unfairly, especially with classes 
where grading can be more subjective. As far 
as Beth could tell, there were no measures in 
place that could completely protect her dur- 
ing the process of an investigation. 

When Beth asked if there was any way 
to proceed with the investigation against 
the professor without attaching her name 
to the complaint, she was disappointed 
with the OIE staff member's response. 

“She said, ‘Well, you can submit anony- 
mous complaints online about a professor 
or a staff member, but then she told me, 
‘But to be honest, we really don’t look at 
those or really consider them,’ which blew 
my mind,” Beth said. 

Title IX Coordinator Joy Gaslevic, how- 
ever, said that OIE’s treatment of anony- 
mous reports depends on the action the 
Office can take based on the information 
contained in a report. 

“We consider every report received,” she 
said. “There’s no set number of complaints 
against a person that we need to receive 
anonymously before we do anything.” 

Beth said that if she had given OIE the 
professor’s name, the Office would be able 
to send the professor her complaint with 
her name attached to it without her ex- 
press consent. The investigation and trial 
process, she was told, would take around 
three and a half months. 

“(The OIE staff member] kept saying, ‘We 
have to make sure that what you're saying 
is true and what you're saying actually falls 
under sexual harassment and isn’t just the 
professor being rude or an ass,” Beth said. 
“It was really ridiculous to me that if some- 
one is coming in to report something, they 
would put you through three months of 
making sure that you're telling the truth.” 

Even if the professor was found responsi- 
ble, Beth was told that all OIE could do was 
contact the Director of Undergraduate Stud- 
ies (DUS) for the department, who would 

tell the professor to stop. In her specific 
case, the professor in question was himself 
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the DUS, and the OIE staff member was un- 
certain as to what their next steps would be 
if the investigation found him responsible. 
Gaslevic discussed potential 
quences that a faculty member found re- 


conse- 


sponsible for sexual misconduct could face. 

“It would be the departmental policy 
that leads to the outcome and the sanc- 
tions. OIE would work with them, but it 
would ultimately be the department that 
determines those sanctions,” she said. 

After the initial meeting, Beth was 
hesitant to proceed with an investigation. 
Shortly after, she reached out saying she 
did not want to take any further action. 

For the next two and a half months, she 
said, OIE persistently contacted her asking 
for the name of the professor. When Beth 
didn’t respond, OIE emailed her saying her 
case was closed. 


Ignored 


John felt pressured to report his sexual as- 
sault to OIE, mainly because there were very 
few confidential resources available. [nitial- 
ly, he was apprehensive because of what he 
had heard about OIE investigations. 

“I did not want to go through an investi- 
gation, because I know people who've been 
dragged in again and again and again and 
again over the period of months and being 
told to tell this really explicit, drawn out, 
detailed story that’s very traumatizing re- 
petitively to multiple people,” he said. 

John wished the University had pro- 
vided more confidential resources to sup- 
port sexual assault survivors. Currently, 
the Counseling Center and the Interfaith 
Center are the only University-affiliated 
confidential resources that offer support to 
survivors of sexual violence. 

Eventually, John decided to report to 
OIE. He said that, if nothing else, it would 
show the University how frequently sexual 
assault takes place. 

He made the report last semester but has 
not yet received a response from OIE beyond 
the generic automated reply. Over 60 days 
have passed since the report was first made. 

“Do I want to make another report to 
OIE? Because obviously at this point they’ve 
kind of shown that they don’t really care,” 
John said. “Is that someone I want to handle 
an investigation? No. Is that someone I want 
to open up to and confide in? No.” 


Supported 


During fall 2017, Anthony Flores, a junior 
TA, told his professor that a student in the 
class was harassing him. The professor im- 
mediately reported the incident to Student 
Life, and Flores was called in for a meeting. 

After Student Life presented Flores with 
his options, he decided he wanted a no-con- 
tact order, for which he was referred to OIE. 

After his initial meeting, OIE finalized 
measures within a few days stating that 
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the other student had to stay away from 
Flores’ workplace, his apartment and the 
places where he had class. 

“Knowing in the event that the student 
did not respect the no-contact order I could 
pursue disciplinary action, I felt a lot more 
comfortable with that,” Flores said. 

OIE told him that if he wanted an inves- 
tigation, they could open one. However, 
Flores preferred to opt for an informal res- 
olution of the issue, which meant that both 
parties would agree to a resolution without 
having to go through an investigation. 

“Personally I didn’t want to get [the oth- 
er student] in trouble,” Flores said. “I just 
wanted to remove myself from the situa- 
tion, and because of that the no-contact or- 
der was easiest.” 

Through the process, he felt that OIE kept 
him updated and encouraged him to ask any 
questions he had, which he said made him 
feel a lot more comfortable with the process. 

The process in total took two and a half 
weeks. 

“Within the same day, I had met with 
OIE and they had set up a no-contact or- 
der as an interim measure. Within about 
a week, there was a draft of an informal 
resolution,” he said. “About a week and a 
half after that, everything was finalized.” 

Flores acknowledged the external sup- 
port he received going into the process that 
helped make his experience smoother. 

“T don’t know how typical my story is,” he 
said. “But I was really satisfied with the pro- 
cess, and I was lucky to have the support of 
professors and Student Life going into OIE.” 


“A reasonable person” 


In December 2016, a male student start- 
ed to sexually harass Melissa. The OIE in- 
vestigation for her case was not completed 
until the end of 2017. 

Melissa sought help from the Office of 
Residential Life, which established a no- 
contact order between her and the accused 
perpetrator. Even with the no-contact or- 
der in place, Melissa still encountered the 
accused perpetrator in many of her classes 
and contacted OIE for additional support. 

OIE gave her two options: Either she 
could settle for a no-contact order where 
both parties agreed not to interact with each 
other, or she could go forward with an in- 
vestigation. Because the accused perpetra- 
tor had already broken the no-contact order, 
Melissa chose to pursue an investigation. 

During the investigation, the aforemen- 
tioned no-contact order would remain in 
place. If broken, Melissa was told there 
would be consequences. 

However, Melissa said the accused 
perpetrator broke the no-contact order at 
least five times. Each time, she emailed 
OIE and would receive a response thank- 
ing her for the update. Each time, the solu- 
tion OIE proposed was to make the terms 
of the existing no-contact order stricter, 
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Homewood Campus crime logs show there were 59 reports of sexual misconduct from Jan. 2017 to March 2018. . 
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for example, by increasing the distance 
they should be separated by. 

According to Melissa, though, these 
changes remained ineffective, since the ac- 
cused perpetrator continued to break the 
no-contact order. 

Melissa said that OIE failed to contact 
the professor for a class that she and the ac- 
cused perpetrator shared. Melissa had to 
tell the professor about the no-contact order 
herself so the professor could enforce it, but 
this did little to help her situation. 

“The professors even saw and reported 
it to the OIE,” Melissa said. “The OIE was 
just like, ‘Oh, well. He just said it was in- 
convenient for him.” 

According to Title IX Coordinator Joy 
Gaslevic, the consequences of breaking a 
no-contact order depend primarily on the 
circumstances of the specific case. 

“Obviously, for a more serious viola- 
tion, we'd go in and take different steps,” 
she said. “For another type of violation, we 
might have a conversation, or we might in- 
crease the strictness of measures in place.” 

Due to the stress caused by the accused 
perpetrator’s violation of the no-contact or- 
der, Melissa attempted suicide in March. She 
was exasperated by the delaying of her case: 
OIE initially said that they would reach a 
decision by the end of the semester, but then 
postponed it to June and again to July. 

Frustrated, Melissa then emailed OIE, 
writing that it would have been convenient 
for OIE if she had succeeded in her suicide 
attempt, because that would be one less 
thing for them to worry about. In response, — 
OIE sent three security guards to her apart- 
ment, who left soon after determining that 
Melissa was no longer a danger to herself. 

After this incident, Melissa said that OIE 
ceased direct communication with her and 
stopped responding to her emails. For her 
final hearing, OIE did not contact her di- 
rectly but communicated with her through 
her case manager from Student Life. 

At the hearing, the accused perpetrator 
was found guilty of breaking the no-con- 
tact order but not of harassment. Accord- 
ing to Melissa, he admitted to some of the 
accusations. Consequently, OIE believed 
he would have no reason to lie about the 
other accusations. 

“They put you through months and 
months, and for me it was an entire year, of 
trying to defend why you feel unsafe,” Me- 
lissa said. “But if your case doesn’t match 
up with their definition of whatever stalk- 
ing or harassment or assault is then the 
person won't really get out with anything.” 

The final result for Melissa’s case was a 
no-contact order, which stated that Melissa 
and the accused perpetrator could not be 
in the same room as each other. If she en- 
tered a room, he would have to leave. 

Melissa, however, was frustrated with 
both the results and the reporting process. 

“They basically called me unreasonable 
in the final report and said, ‘a reasonable 
person in the same situation would not be 
scared for their safety,” she said. 


Unsafe 


When Lilly reported her sexual assault to 
OIE in February 2017, the Office was initially 
very responsive and gave her a clear idea of 
what to expect. Doing further research on 
the reporting process, Lilly read on the Sex- 
ual Assault Response & Prevention website 
that “the University will seek to resolve cas- 
es, not including any appeal, within 60 calen- 
dar days after an investigation commences.” 

Very quickly, she realized that this 
would not be the case. Lilly’s investiga- 
tion would go on for 161 days. It took three 
months to make the report and then two 
months to review the case. 

Lilly explained that throughout the pro- 
cess, OIE failed to regularly update her and 
would respond to her emails by saying that 
the investigative process was taking longer 
than expected. . 

While Lilly’s investigation was still on- 
going, she said, another female student 
filed a report with OIE against the same 
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accused perpetrator shortly before the end 
of the spring 2017 semester. After the sec- 
ond student’s report, OIE placed the ac- 
cused perpetrator on interim suspension, 
starting in the summer. 

Though the interim suspension banned 
him from the Homewood Campus, it did 
not prevent him from entering the Medical 
Campus for summer research, and Lilly 
said the second student ended up seeing 
him on the JHMI shuttle. 

“Tf he’s a threat for Homewood, why 
would you let him on the Med Campus?” 
she said. “They didn’t change his summer 
at all. It wasn’t any punishment. Interim 
measures are supposed to keep the victims 
feeling safe, but what they did did neither 
of those things.” 

As soon as the fall semester started, the in- 
terim suspension was lifted, and Lilly found 
herself sharing a class with the accused per- 
petrator. As a result, Lilly told OIE that they 
needed to tell her if he was going to be in any 
of her classes during spring 2018. 

According to Lilly, OIE explained that 
they could not comply, citing privacy 
concerns. 

“He sat a few rows behind me. I freaked 
out and was crying throughout the class. 
I couldn't do it,” she said. “I had to switch 
classes, and now I miss every single 
Wednesday [performing arts group] re- 
hearsal, so it definitely affected my life.” 

During the investigative process, Lilly 
said that OIE did not include evidence she 
had submitted to them in the final case re- 
port,aidocument which compiles evidence 
and statements from the investigation to 
make a recommendation to the resolution 
panel. After the case report is made, OIE 
sends it to a resolution panel consisting 
of non-OlE affiliates, who make the final 
decision on the investigation. According 
to Lilly, though, the panel hardly ever dis- 
agrees with the recommendations made by 
the case reports. 

To find the accused perpetrator respon- 
sible, however, Lilly said that OIE would 
not just have to prove that he sexually as- 
saulted her. She explained that she felt a 
pressure to prove that she had not tried to 
hurt him in retaliation. 

“Tt was frustrating because I was like, ‘I 
went through all this and you're going to 
have to prove why I’m innocent?” she said. 

After 161 days, OIE did not find the ac- 
cused perpetrator responsible. The sec- 
ond student who accused him, Lilly said, 
dropped her case after four months. Lilly 
was frustrated not only with the outcome 
of her case but also because OIE did not 
link her case to the second student's. Doing 
so, according to Lilly, would have shown 
more decisively that the accused perpetra- 
tor was a threat and that there was a pat- 
tern to his behavior. 

Generally, according to Title IX Coordi- 
nator Joy Gaslevic, OIE considers multiple 
allegations against an accused perpetrator 
when implementing interim measures but 
not during an investigation. 

The OIE website states that either par- 
ty has 10 days to appeal, in a process that 
Lilly said was not explained to her. Reflect- 
ing on it now, she wishes she had appealed 
and that the accused perpetrator had re- 
ceived consequences stronger than just the 
no-contact order, which is still in place. 

Lilly added that she wished she had 
known the statistics on how many OIE cas- 
es found the accused perpetrators respon- 
sible and what consequences OIE applied. 

Following a request from The News-Let- 
ter for such information, Gaslevic said that 
OIE is working toward making these sta- 
tistics public. P 

“We're really looking at our options to 
do that. We don’t do it currently, I think 
just because it’s not been done yet,” she 
said. “But I think there are ways that we 
can likely do that in the future” 

However, Lilly remained dissatisfied 
both with OIJEF’s transparency and with 


i 
, P the outcome of her case. 
aos: 


“Hopkins refuses to show the statistics. 


~ What that says tome and a lot of other survi- 


vors is that their statistics are not good,” she 
said. “You're saying that you'll expel some- 
one if they cheat on a homework, but if they 
rape someone, that’s no threat to campus.” — 


Roadblocks 


After April Kim, a junior at Peabody, 
was sexually assaulted, she went to the 
Peabody Office of Student Affairs. There, 
she was told that anything she said would 
remain confidential and that a report 
would not be made unless she explicitly 
asked for it. 

Student Affairs, after giving Kim her 
options, encouraged her to report her sex- 
ual assault through OIE instead of through 
the police. Kim said she would think about 
it and was told later that day that one of the 
deans was waiting to speak with her. 

“I go up to him and he said, ‘[Student 
Affairs] told me everything, every detail, 
so you need to report this, you need to do 
something about it,” she said. “I was not 
comfortable being anywhere near a man 
at that time.” 

Kim did file a report to OIE soon after, 
and she wanted someone to support her 
through the process. The Sexual Assault 
Response & Prevention website defines a 
supporter as someone who “may accom- 
pany the party to any meeting or hearing 
held,” and states that OIE will help a stu- 
dent who wants a supporter connect with 
one. Kim, however, was not connected 
with a supporter. 

“Tl was a freshman. | didn’t really know 
many people that I could ask for support, 
but they never gave me a supporter,” Kim 
said. “I had to go through this entire pro- 
cess on my own.” 

During her first meeting with OIE, Kim 
was asked to recount her assault, but she 
struggled to recollect and piece her sto- 
ry together because of her trauma. OIE 
pressed her to recall specific details, even 
asking her to point out areas of her body 
that the accused perpetrator had touched 
and describe exactly what he did. 

After this meeting, OIE set up a prelimi- 
nary no-contact order. When the investiga- 
tion started, however, the accused perpe- 
trator began to break the no-contact order. 

“He kept walking near my dorm tower, 
sitting in the lounge that’s right next to the 
stairwell to my dorm tower so I couldn't 
take the stairs. Sometimes he would stay 
up really late and walk around my practice 
room,” Kim said. “It was like a roadblock.” 

Kim took pictures and sent them to OIE, 
but she said OIE insisted that because Pea- 
body is a small school, these encounters 
could not be avoided. 

OIE then started collecting witness 
statements from the night of the assault. 
Kim said that the accused perpetrator 
convinced his friend to write a statement 
leaning toward his side. Four days after 
the assault, this friend cornered her. 

“His friend who wrote up that statement 


also held me against my will in a laundry 
room, walked me through the entire night 
and said, ‘Maybe you can take this as a learn- 
ing experience not to act and dress the way 
you do around guys and be thankful that 
nothing worse happened,” Kim said. “It was 
basically another traumatic experience after 
this whole traumatic experience.” 

Throughout the process, because she 
did not have a supporter, Kim found it dif- 
ficult to parse the legal documents and un- 
derstand each new report. As a result, she 
did not know until the middle of the inves- 
tigative process that she could also provide 
her own witnesses. 

Eventually, though, she did provide her 
own witness. One of Kim’s friends contact- 
ed OIE with a witness statement in support 
of her. However, according to Kim, OIE 
failed to get back to her friend and never 
asked him to come in for a follow up. 

As the investigation progressed, Kim 
said she received fewer communications 
from OIE. 

“IT constantly had to go to Title IX and 
say, ‘Hey, is this still happening? Hey, are 
you still investigating? Hey, how is the in- 
vestigation going? Hey, do I need to turn 
something in?” she said. 

According to Gaslevic, OIE aims to com- 
municate with students at specific points 
during the reporting process, with addition- 
al updates given at the student's discretion. 

“We work with people, hopefully pro- 
actively, to see how much they’d like to 
be updated at the beginning of the case, 
and then we do it as needed throughout,” 
she said. 

Eventually, Kim’s case was closed, 
with the final report stating that the ac- 
cused perpetrator’s story seemed more 
believable. 

“They said that they didn't find anything 
of sexual nature,” Kim said. “They didn’t 
think it was objectively severe enough for 
it to have affected me in any way.” 

Since her investigation ended, Kim has 
seen the same pattern repeat with several 
fellow Peabody students. Because the Title 
IX offices are located at Homewood and 
not Peabody, she said Peabody cases are 
not taken as seriously. 

“Administrators in Peabody in general 
don’t take Peabody students seriously when 
it comes to these issues,” she said. “They 
want to say that they do, but they don’t.” 


All the right things 


Two years ago, during Lee’s first year in 
her graduate program, she was sexually 
assaulted by a fellow graduate student. 
Soon after it happened, she called the JHU 
Sexual Assault Helpline and went to the 
emergency room to take a sexual assault 
forensic exam (SAFE). 

She emailed her advisors and the Di- 
rector of Graduate Studies of her depart- 
ment telling them what had happened, 
not knowing that they were all mandated 
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COURTESY OF JEANNE LEE 


Once a student reports sexual violence to the OIE, the investigation can go through a multi-step procedure. 


d 


reporters who had to report to OIE. 

A few weeks after the initial OIE re- 
port, Lee was still seeing the accused 
perpetrator everywhere. So she went to 
the Counseling Center; consulted with 
TurnAround, a local organization that 
provides legal services and counseling to 
survivors of sexual assault; and found a 
lawyer to support her pro bono. 

During the investigative process, Lee’s 
investigator resigned, and Lee grew frus- 
trated with how many times she had to 
interview with OIE and retell her story. 
Lee also reported to the Baltimore Police 
Department (BPD), which she said had 
unique advantages and disadvantages in 
comparison to reporting to OIE. 

“The benefit of the police is that if you get 
with a good detective, they believe you, they 
don’t try to undermine your story, and they 
only interview you once,” she said. “But the 
downside is that they don't really have pow- 
er over your perpetrator, who can just decide 
not to show up to the interview.” 

OIE, on the other hand, could ensure 
that the accused perpetrator was present 
at meetings. If he failed to attend them, the 
Office could mark his student conduct re- 
cord or enforce other consequences. Still, 
Lee said she had a better experience inter- 
viewing with the police. 

During one of her OIE interviews, Lee 
said, her investigator showed her printed out 
text messages between Lee and the accused 
perpetrator, asking her to explain the mean- 
ing behind certain words she had used. 

“Tt felt like they were trying to trap me 
into saying.that 1 had wanted sex with | 
him,” she said. © 

Lee asked OIE if she should use her 
SAFE kit report in the investigation, but 
they told Lee that the decision was up to 
her. The report, she said, found marijuana © 
in her blood. 

“It was a very blurred line of consent | 
because we were both stoned from mari- 
juana. I was clearly trying to sleep, but he : 
kept touching me and pressuring me,” she | 
said. “It wasn’t like the rape where you're 
punched in the face and you're screaming. ' 
It’s like the one where you say no and they 
keep forcing you.” r 

Because the hospital would not fax the » 
report over, Lee would have had to go to the | 
hospital and personally retrieve it. How- | 
ever, it was too traumatic for her to return 
to the hospital, so she chose not to, assum- | 
ing that OIE would have no reason not to 
believe that she was inebriated during the | 
sexual assault. 

The final report ruled in favor of her 
accuser, saying that OIE could not find 
enough proof that Lee was inebriated. 
Though she reported in November, Lee did 
not receive her final report until April. 

Title IX Coordinator Joy Gaslevic com- | 
mented on OIE’s policies for resolving cases 
in a timely manner, citing potential factors » 
that may increase the complexity of the case : 
and therefore the time taken to address it, ’ 
such as the nature and scope of the allega- » 
tions, the number of witnesses involved 
and the availability of the parties. : 

“The University remains deeply com- 
mitted to addressing sexual misconduct » 


ina timely and fair manner,” she wrote in 


an email to The News-Letter. “OIE resolves | 
a majority of Title IX related cases within | 
this 60-day goal.” { 
After her investigation process ended, | 
Lee was too emotionally exhausted to ap- | 
peal her case. 
“1 didn’t want to deal with it anymore,” 
she said. “It takes so much time and energy — 
to attend these interviews and prepare for 
them. In the end they still don’t believe you.” | 


If you or someone you know has experienced 
sexual violence, you can seek help from the fol- » 
lowing Hopkins-specific, local or national confi- ° 
dential resources: JHU Sexual Assault Resource 
Unit (SARU) 24/7 Peer Crisis Support Hotline 
— (410) 516-7887; JHU 24/7 Sexual Assault 
Helpline — (410) 516-7333; TurnAround Inc 
24/7 Helpline — (443) 279-0379; Rape, Abuse — 
& Incest National Network (RAINN) 24/7 Sex- | 

ual Assault Hotline — 1 (800) 656-4673. 
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Hopkins is a diverse university, where an incredible mix of cultures, academic interests and personalities « coexist and thrive... 


How I've learned that it 


really does gel better 


Carmen Schafer 
In My Humble Opinion 


ame: Car- 
men. 
Vrevarr 
Freshman. 
Major(s): 
History and Economics. 

Hometown: Seattle. 

Fun Fact: I’ve had seven 
concussions. 

Crafted and _ perfected 
during the first month of 
freshman year, this is the 
default recipe I use to in- 
troduce myself — served 
in complete sentences, of 
course. 

Admittedly, my fun fact 
isn’t particularly fun, but it’s 
still my go-to and easily the 
only good thing that result- 
ed from the seven concus- 
sions I sustained throughout 
high school, mostly during 
sophomore year. 

Long before my sev- 
enth concussion, my lov- 
ing parents and concerned 
pediatrician insisted I quit 
playing volleyball. Blind- 
ed by my naive assump- 
tion that a traumatic brain 
injury (TBI) was tempo- 
rary, a wound that time 
could and would heal, I 
insisted that they were 
overreacting. 

Yet despite potent doses 
of restorative sleep and 
wishful thinking, my saga 
of serial concussions left 
me with more than just a 
go-to fun fact. 

Supposedly, if you 
place a frog in boiling wa- 
ter, it will die immediate- 
ly. However, if you place 
a frog in lukewarm water 
and slowly raise the tem- 
perature, unable to per- 
ceive the danger, it will 
die slowly. 

On top of noticeable cog- 
nitive damage — which, 
though frustrating, I 
learned to manage before 
college — the wrath of my 
concussions‘submerged me 
in an inconspicuous tub of 
lukewarm water. Unable to 
perceive the danger, I ac- 
cepted its increasingly un- 
inhabitable temperature as 
the new normal. 

I grew numb to being 
boiled alive until I was being 


boiled to death. 
My brother is named 
after Kurt Vonnegut. 


However, because I’m an 
uncultured swine, I’m re- 
gretfully unversed in Von- 
negut’s literature. Never- 
theless, because I belong 
to a generation of uncul- 
tured swine, I also happen 
to use Instagram. That’s 
how I stumbled across 
(and double-tapped) this 
Slaughterhouse-Five quote: 
“How nice — to feel noth- 
ing, and still get full cred- 
it for being alive.” 

For two years, I was given 
credit where credit was not 
due. I felt nothing. Nothing 
but emptiness. Nothing but 
the weight of the world. 

I grew to accept it. The 
coldness. The numbness. 
The chronic lethargy. I 
grew to accept it as if it was 
all I had ever known, all 
that I ever was. 

I got used to it, and so 
__ did everyone else. 


te. 


By the end of high | 
school, ev eryone in my 
life, especially me, had 


accepted that I had a de- 
pressing personality. But 


a mood disorder is not a 


personality trait. 


You answer a lot of ques- | 


tions during your first few 
months of college. Besides 
the standard 
(name, major, hometown), 
at the top of my frequent- 
ly asked question bank 
— trailing closely behind 
“Doesn't it rain a lot there?” 
— perched this gem: 

“Why do you 
smile?” 

Carmen. 

History and Economics. 

Seattle. 

It’s more of a drizzle. 

As for why I never 
smiled, my answer was 
usually a cocktail of con- 
fusion and denial. In 
hindsight, the answer is 
obvious. But because I 
was used to it, because 
happiness had become a 
stranger to me, I did not 
have the words, let alone 
the comprehension, to 
answer accurately. I had 
forgotten what it was like 
to feel alive. I had forgot- 
ten what it was like to feel 
anything. 

While it was rather trou- 
bling to have people I had 
just met question why I 
never smiled, I didn’t know 
what was wrong with me, 
because I didn’t know 
that there was something 
wrong with me. This ques- 
tion, in conjunction with 
the less frequent but even 
more probing, “Are you 
ever happy?” made me re- 
alize, at last, that the water 
was too damn hot. 

I can't live like this. 

I shouldn’t live like this. 

I don't have to live like this. 

So why did I? 

Because it was all in my 
head. 

A year before my diag- 
nosis, my doctor tested me 
for anemia and thyroid is- 
sues. Because those tests 
came back negative, she 
disregarded the symptoms 
that had originally prompt- 
ed those tests. I had no de- 
tectable physical ailment, 
and therefore I had to be 
perfectly healthy. 

When you battle physi- 
cal illness, you are hailed a 
hero, but when you struggle 
with mental illness, you are 
considered a liability. A bad 
cold warrants a doctor's note 
and a day off, but poor men- 
tal health is a bad excuse for 
having a bad day. 

In high school, my col- 
lege counselor cautioned 
me to not write about men- 
tal health in my college 
essays. The same attitude 
probably applies to any- 
thing tied to my name. Yet 
it wouldn’t be college if I 
didn’t make decisions that 
could potentially jeopar- 
dize my future. 

But here’s the good 
news, admissions officers 
and future employers: It 
gets better. 

This past weekend, I kept 
thinking to myself, “I’m so 
happy to be alive.” I’m still 
not completely used to it, 
and I hope I never become 
used to it. 

Even though we can’t 
expect every day of our 
lives to treat us like Spring 
Fair does, I implore you to 
never mistake a bad day, 
or even a bad two years, 
_ for a bad life. 
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formalities | 


Gillian Lelchuk & Jacob Took 
The Gay Agenda 

any mem- 

bers of the 

| a E59 53k Bi @ 

communi- 


ty grapple 


| with their-relationships to 
| activism. Are queer people 


expected to be activists? 


| Does simply being a queer 


| person make you an activ- 
| ist? What if you don’t want 


| 


| to be an activist? What even 
| is activism? 


Activism means different 


| things to different people, 


but in regards to the queer 


| community, we think it re- 


quires a targeted effort to 


| make a difference. It requires 
| highlighting 


underrepre- 
sented voices and working 
towards equal rights for peo- 


ple of all sexual orientations - 


and gender identities. 

As to our other ques- 
tions, they can be really 
hard to answer. Even where 
there are answers, Jacob 
and I don’t always agree. 

As a queer person, I feel 
like I have an obligation to be 
an activist, but I’ve struggled 
with what that means for 
me. Is this column activism? 
Is writing a short story with 
a queer protagonist activ- 
ism? Is educating my cisgen- 
der heterosexual peers about 
LGBTQ issues activism? 

Jacob argues that this 


| column is a form of activ- 


ism, and maybe he’s right. 
This semester, we've high- 
lighted issues that we've ex- 
perienced as members of the 
queer community, and we’ve 
brought them to the atten- 
tion of a wider audience. But 
I wonder if that’s enough. 

If activism is about el- 
evating underrepresented 
voices and marginalized 
communities, then maybe 


this column does that on its 
own, but maybe it doesn't. 
While I have run into ho- 
mophobia, as a whole, | 
don’t feel like my sexuality 
has pushed me to the mar- 
gins. For the most part, peo- 
ple have been supportive 
and accepting. I haven't had 
to fight for anything, and 
maybe that’s why I feel so 
uncomfortable with what- 
ever small impact I’ve made. 

Last year, | watched ABC’s 
When We Rise, an eight-part 
miniseries about the fight for 
marriage equality and the 
AIDS crisis. The individuals 
depicted are real-life activ- 
ists who lobbied Congress, 
worked at phone banks and 
organized an entire move- 
ment. I cried a lot when | 
watched that show, because 
these people worked so hard 
so my generation wouldn't 
need to. 

But I think we still want 
to. I want to make a dif- 
ference. I want to help my 
community. Things aren't 
perfect, and I don’t think 
they’re going to get there for 
a while. According to the 
Human Rights Campaign, 
eight transgender individu- 
als have been killed so far 
this year, with trans women 
of color targeted the most. 

As a cisgender, white 
woman, I have an enor- 
mous amount of privilege 
both within the queer com- 
munity and in American 
society as a whole, but I 


often struggle with how 


to use it. How can I pro- 


mote and elevate under- 
represented voices? How 
do I make sure I’m 
enough? Maybe I'll never 
figure it out, but that won’t 
stop me from trying. 


doing 


Like Gillian, I have often 


struggled with how to use 
my privilege for activism as 


a white gay man. For me, this 
column is a form of activism. 
But on the whole, I am often 
frustrated by white men in 
the queer community. 

Just living as a queer per- 
son does not qualify anyone 
to be an activist. I constantly 


get frustrated with queer 
people, particularly white 
gay men, who don't engage 
with the community. Be- 
ing out and visible can be 
important, but there is a re- 
sponsibility to use that vis- 
ibility to bring attention to 
marginalized voices. That is 
the crux of activism. 

And maybe this has 
changed over time. Back in 
the old days, a celebrity — 
even a white man — who 
had the courage to come 
out was bringing attention 
to a community which had 
been silenced and stigma- 
tized by society. 

But we have moved past 
the point of congratulat- 
ing out celebrities for their 
bravery. Sure, it’s important 
that Adam Rippon and Gus 
Kenworthy are out Olympic 
athletes, but simply existing 
in that space as members of 
the queer community makes 
them just that — members 
of the queer community. But 
not activists. 

White gay men love to 
pat themselves on the back 

just for using the label gay. 
Don’t get me wrong, being 
gay brings a lot of difficul- 
ties, and their experiences 
don’t deserve to be silenced. 

But they also have a re- 
sponsibility to recognize that 
other marginalized groups 
within the LGBTQ commu- 
nity have been silenced for 
decades. And as representa- 
tion in the community has 
changed, so have the de- 
mands of activism. 

This leads me to ques- 


Grappling with what it means to be an vactivist 
pil 
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Lelchuk and Took explore what it means to be an activist when you're queer. 


tion how I can best be an 
activist for the community 
as a white gay man. I feel 
a responsibility to be an 
activist not because I feel 
as though I need to earn 
a place in the community, 
but because I want to see an 
end to the marginalization 
of queer people of color. 

That being said, I’m quite 
aware that I’m usually not 
the best person to speak 
for marginalized groups. 
Sometimes, the best thing I 
can do is just listen. 

That prompts the ques- 
tion: Can I be an activist just 
by listening? That passivity 
directly contradicts the goal 
of activism in name, but 
given the shifting under- 
standings of marginaliza- 
tion within the queer com- 
munity, maybe that’s the 
best way I can be an activist. 
, It’s not fair to expect ev- 
ery white gay man to be on 
the front lines of the fight 
for equity. That’s just not 
some people’s cup of tea. 

But white gay men have 


a responsibility to be aware _ 
of their place in the com- — 


munity. Just existing as 
white gay men is no longer 
a form of activism, and we 
have to stop pretending 
that it is. 

Both of us writing this 
column want to help our 
community. We both have 
privilege, and we want to 
use it. We both agree that 
while visibility is impor- 
tant, we need to take it fur- 
ther. We just haven’t quite 
figured out how yet. 


Taking the time to press pause and reflect 


Morgan Ome 
Guest Columnist 


he end of spring 

semester is a bit- 

tersweet time, 

where change 

seems immi- 
nent, and in this frantic 
rush to do it all — study for 
finals, secure last-minute 
internships, renew or sign 
apartment leases — the last 
thing we may want to do is 
reflect on the past year. But 
that doesn’t mean that we 
shouldn't try. 

Soon seniors will cram 
the contents of their last 
four years into cardboard 
boxes. Dorms will be emp- 
ty. The oppressive Mid-At- 
lantic humidity will surge 
in. And all of our tightly 
wrapped-up social circles 
will disperse to different 
corners of the world for the 
summer, or perhaps, for an 
indefinite period of time. 

I'm grateful that junior 
year is coming to a close, 
thankful to be out of the 


mindset that every week 
is hell week and every day 
is a poor day. There is no 
sugarcoating reality: It’s 
grueling to be a college stu- 
dent, no matter how much 
you love your major or how 
much you enjoy studying. 
And Hopkins can work 


quate and worthless for ev- 
ery bad grade and every re- 
jection letter that I received. 

But there was also that 
time we drove to Ocean 
City, Md. and stood on the 
boardwalk, looking out into 
the impossible blue of the 
Atlantic. Waking up to soft 


you into a snow lining 
frenzy. You're my window- 
the hamster in : sill on the 
the wheel that If anything, weekends. 
can never run this semester The night we 
fast enough. went to Fells 
Your to-do I have learned at midnight 
list is like the that the world is and danced 
Hydra: Every and laughed 
time you cross full of endlessly like crazy. 
one task off, ; ; Every Thurs- 
another three OLE eee people day morn- 
spring up. ing after 

Daily, you completing 


ask yourself: When will 
it end? When can I take 
a break? In certain mo- 
ments, it seems like the 
answer is never. 

Ihave had plenty of those 
times. When, post-panic at- 
tack, I wandered around 
campus and felt small and 
helpless. When I cried in my 
poetry class after hearing 
someone read “Love After 
Love” by Derek Walcott. 
When I missed class due to 


sheer exhaustion from skip- . 


ping meals and skimping — 
on sleep. When I felt inadess 


production night for The 
News-Letter when I shared 
a group hug with the News 
& Features team. 

These moments, the good 
and the bad, collectively 
form the last nine months of 
my life. Taking the time to 
examine these experiences, 
both positive and negative, 
helped me to see the growth 
that has taken place over the 
last year. I am not the same 
person I was back in Au- 
gust. This is both liberating 
and frightening. 

I struggle to embrace 
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change, because I am a crea- 
ture of habit and repetition. 
But consistency often leads 
to stagnation and the inabil- 
ity to allow personal growth. 

Sometimes, this growth 
will be difficult to accept. 
I've drifted away from 
people whom I used to con- 
sider my closest confidants. 
But others have emerged to 
fill those spaces in new and 
surprising ways. 

If anything, this semes- 
ter I have learned that the 
world is full of endlessly 
interesting people, that 
relationships | constantly 
evolve, and that solitude is 
to be cherished and valued. 

In reflecting at the end 
of this school year, I’ve also 
started to ask myself ques- 
tions. Where can | improve? 
What personal goals should 
I work on over the summer 
in order to help myself? 
What can I do better next 
year? Am I growing in a 
direction that I am comfort- 
able and happy with? 

I hope to continue to 


reflect over the summer, ke 


through my final year at 
Hopkins and even after | 
graduate. And in this time 


of goodbyes and endings, a) 
I'm pressing pause for just a_ 


moment to catch my pie 
and lookback, 
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The best places to 


satisfy your sweel 
tooth 


The Charmery 


A classic go-to: Now that 
the weather is turning, it’s 
the perlect time to trek to 
Hampden for ice cream. 


SACRE SUCRE 


This new spot in Fell’s Point is 
perlect for when you feel like 
rewarding yoursell with a 

to-die-lor eclair or macaron. 


BMORE LICKS 


This shop by Patterson Park 
ist just any ice cream joint. A 
bevy of unique flavors in both 

hard and soft serve varieties, 
it’s. periect or.when you want - 

to explore oll-campus. 


Full Circle Artisan Palace 


Sometimes the donuts in 
CharMar just won't do it. IT 
you're looking for a little 
something extra from your 
morning dose of sugar, check 
out this spot in Hampden. 


Midnite Confection’s 
Cupcakery 


Some say that there isn't a 
problem that can’t be solved 
by cupcakes. In need of a 
pick-me up? This Fell’s Point 
bakery has a delicious des- 
sert with your name on It. 


Insomnia Cookies 
| Its open until 3 a.m., ideal 
for when you need something 


you can publis 


h your unique thoughts, ideas and perspectives on life at Hopkins and beyond. 


The history behind the superhero movie genre 


Ariella Shua 
Internet Expeditions 


or the majority 

of those of you 

who are reading 

this, the upcom- 

ing weekend 
doesn’t stand out in any 
particular way beyond be- 
ing the precursor to the 
last week of classes. 

But some of you have 
been waiting on this week- 
end for nearly 10 years. Mar- 
vel Studios’ Avengers: Infinity 
War is finally coming out. 

After the release of Iron 
Man in 2008, superhero 
fans saw the movie mar- 
ket explode, with more and 
more comic-book-themed 
action movies. 

I’ve always had a vague 
interest in comic books 
but could never get into 
the superhero genre at all 
— until I began watching 
the movies that is. But su- 
perhero movies have been 
around for a while, and 
they’ve never been as pop- 
ular as they are now. What 
caused the change? 

Here are the questions — 
and answers, helpfully pro- 
vided by the internet — that 
I found more pressing than 
the questions my professors 
had assigned this week: 

What was the first super- 
hero movie? 

According to some, the 
first superhero film was 
1920’s The Mark of Zorro, a 
silent movie based on a 1919 
pulp magazine serial. (In 
the DC Comics universe, 
this is also the name of the 
movie that Bruce Wayne was 


watching with his parents 
before their deaths.) Another 
claim is that 1937’s The Shad- 
ow, based on a pulp maga- 
zine character and a radio 
show, was the first. 

Both centered on charac- 
ters who continued to have 
popularity both on-screen 
and in print throughout the 
next few decades. But nei- 
ther managed to launch a 
level of popularity like later 
superhero films did. 

Through the mid-1900s, 
films and TV shows based 
on serials or comic book 
characters were considered 
childish, campy and some- 
times comedic — never tak- 
en as serious entertainment. 

What was the first main- 
stream successful superhe- 
ro movie? 

It wasn’t until 1978, 
with the release of Super- 
man, that superhero films 
emerged as major players 
in the film industry. With 
the highest budget of any 
movie ever at the time, 
Superman was considered 
groundbreaking, particu- 
larly for its special effects. 

Of course, though, with 
Hollywood being Hol- 
lywood, several sequels 
of varying quality fol- 
lowed. While the first was 
a success, later films in the 
franchise were failures, 
and superhero films faded 
back into obscurity. 

Tim Burton revived the 
superhero movie in 1989 
with Batman. However, 
the Batman movies that 
followed also fell into a 
downward spiral, culmi- 
nating with George Cloo- 
ney in the infamously hor- 
rific Batman & Robin. 

Since the late 1990s, super- 
hero movies slowly began 
crawling back into main- 
stream acceptance. After a 
series of successful franchise 
builders (X-Men and the 


original Spider-Man films), 
Marvel cemented the genre 
by opening its films up to 
the first superhero cinematic 
universe with Iron Man. 

Who has been cast as a 
superhero most often? 

Although Hollywood has 
thousands of actors ready to 
find roles, for some reason, 
superhero parts seem to con- 
stantly be delegated to white 
men named Chris. 

But before this trend 
started, Hugh Jackman was 
cast as Wolverine in 2000's 
X-Men and stuck with the 
role through 2017. Over 
nearly two decades, he por- 
trayed the character in nine 
different films. 

Which are more popular 
now, the comic books or the 
movies? 

After a movie adaptation 
of a novel is released, the 
-popularity of the book it’s 
based on often surges. For 
comic books, unfortunately, 
this effect doesn’t seem to 
hold true. 

Although Marvel, and 
more recently DC, have 
had movies coming out on 
a consistent basis for years 
now, their actual source ma- 
terial sales have been suffer- 
ing for decades. 

Comic book prices have 
increased to several dollars 
per issue, but the number of 
pages typically remains in 
the 20s. Consumers are, rea- 


sonably, less excited to buy 
dozens of comics just to read 
one story when they could 
watch a similar story in live- 
action for less, in one sitting. 

As Marvel and DC con- 
stantly reboot characters and 
create alternate timelines, 
new readers feel confused 
and turn away, preferring 
the simplicity of the movies. 

Hopefully the comic book 
industry will be able to turn 
things around, but both 
Marvel and DC seem to be 
prioritizing their films over 
their comic publications. 

Which is the best super- 
hero movie? 

Though the superhero 
genre is one that is often 
overlooked, several films 
have been able to win presti- 
gious awards. A total of sev- 
en superhero movies have 
managed to win Academy 
Awards, including two ani- 
mated films. 

The Dark Knight is well- 
known for having won 
Heath Ledger a_posthu- 
mous Best Supporting 
Actor award, while the 
original Superman won 
the Special Achievement 
Award, only given in years 
of exceptional merit. 

Obviously, however, the 
correct answer is Pixar’s The 
Incredibles. If any movie de- 
serves a sequel, it is this one, 
and you can be sure I'll be 
seeing it. 


GAGE SKIDMORE|CC BY-SA 2.0 
Hugh Jackman has portayed the superhero Wolverine in nine different films. 


Appreciating the beauty of natural phenomena 


Bessie Liu 
Write Me 


‘ve always loved both 
science and writing. 
During my _ senior 
year of high school, 
as I wrote my college 
essays, I tried to find a way 
to weave the two together 
into a feasible future for my- 
self: to explain why I love 
poems that overflow with 
biological imagery; to try to 
articulate the parallels I saw 
in the processes of biology 
and creating literature. And 
then when I read the book 
The Lives of a Cell by Lewis 
Thomas, I felt like all my ef- 
forts were put to shame. 
The Lives of a Cell is more 


of an anthology than a nov-- 


el. As stated on the cover, it 
consists of Thomas's “notes” 
as an observer of the world 
around him. Thomas origi- 
nally wrote the essays as 
part of a column for the New 
England Journal of Medicine. 
They are all united by 
common themes of the 
grandeur of life and its mi- 
raculous evolution; the uni- 
versality of language and 
communication; and the 
importance and inevitabil- 
ity of working together as 
4 


parts of a whole. 

The book's central pur- 
pose revolves around un- 
earthing our insatiable urge 
to discover and expand our 
realm of knowledge, and it 
describes our role as pro- 
tectors of the Earth and of 
our fellow organisms. 

One interesting concept 
that Thomas proposes is 
the idea of humans as so- 
cial organisms, as the ner- 
vous system of the Earth’s 
many pathways. He seeks 
to dispel the long-held be- 
lief that humans are above 
nature, saying instead that 
“we are the delicate part, 
transient and vulnerable as 
cilia... Man is embedded in 
nature.” 

The most impressive 
thing to me is Thomas's abil- 
ity to see parallels between 
the tiniest and the largest 
processes. His perspective 
in uniting and traversing 
the microscopic and astro- 
nomical is otherworldly. 

The other day, while | 
was doing research, I no- 
ticed that the samples of 
human nasal tissue we 
were imaging looked like 
nebulae illuminated by 
fluorescent light, and that 
was probably the best thing 
I had seen all day. 

One of my favorite chap- 
ters is the last one, in which 
Thomas finally solidifies 
the analogy between the 
Earth and the cell by com- 
paring the Earth’s atmo- 
sphere to the semiperme- 
able membrane of a cell. 


He ends with the real- 
ization that “for sheer size 
and perfection of function, 
[the atmosphere] is far and 


away the grandest prod- 


uct of collaboration in all 
of nature.” And within the 
membrane of the Earth, an 
expansive number of spe- 
cies flourish, protected and 
allowed to breathe, each 
fulfilling their own part in 
the continuation of life. 

As suggested by the en- 
dosymbiont theory, nature 
tends toward energetical- 
ly-favorable collaboration. 
I find it wonderfully ro- 
mantic that we are living 
examples of this, being 
composed of more bacteria 
than human cells. We are 
just one of many organisms 
fortunate enough to have 
accumulated the right mu- 
tations under the right con- 
ditions to be where we are 
today. 

Much of Thomas's op- 
timistic commentary on 
life’s evolution and future 
casts an unsettling shadow 
on not just the state of our 
environment today but also 
the way in which we priori- 
tize (or don’t prioritize) the 
natural world. 

In the “Information 
Age,” with our obsession 
with making forward prog- 
ress, we've forgotten how to 
appreciate the progress that 
the world has already made, 
with and without our inter- 
ference. While Thomas’ book 
may not have been intended 
as a call to action, you can 
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certainly read it that way. 

I had not thought of writ- 
ing about this book for a 
while — there was simply 
too much that I wasn’t sure 
how to express. Then, more 
recently, I heard the song 
“Saturn” by Sleeping at Last. 

I ended up crying upon re- 
peat listens and subsequent 
examination of its lyrics. 

Not only is it achingly 
confusing in its simulta- 
neously melancholy and 
hopeful tone, but it also en- 
capsulates the same sense 
of wonder for the natural 
world and the universe and 
our role in it that Thomas 
captures — feelings that are 
conserved in us through 
generations just as much as 
any biological information. 

To me, both Thomas’ 
book and Sleeping at Last’s 
song attempt to make sense 
of a world of disorder, to 
emphasize the fragility of 
human connection — and 
yet highlight its immense 
importance. 

The progression and evo- 
lution of life may not be by 
chance, but the connections 
and friendships that we 
make throughout our life- 
times are certainly tenuous 
linkages that form against 
all odds, despite endless pos- 
sible outcomes. As Thomas 
says, “We violate probability, 
by our nature.” 

Or as Sleeping at Last 
phrases it, “With shortness 
of breath, Ill explain the in- 

finite / How rare and beau- 
tiful it truly is that we exist.” 
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The OIE’s failed promises 


At the start of the semester, The News-Letter set 
to work on an in-depth feature about the Office of 
Institutional Equity (OIE) and its handling of sex- 
ual assault and harassment cases. Over the past 
several months, eight survivors came forward to 
share their stories with our reporter. We would 
like to recognize those eight individuals who 
bravely shared their stories with The News-Letter. 

We were not expecting OIE to be perfect, but 
we were also not expecting to find such severe 
and systemic issues. The University promotes 
OIE as a source of support for students experi- 
encing any sort of discrimination, with a strong 
focus on assisting survivors of sexual assault. 
This promise is made to students in their first 
week on campus and throughout our time here at 
Hopkins. For example, last December in an email 
from President Daniels and other top administra- 
tors, they encouraged survivors to report sexual 
misconduct, and cited OIE as the place to do so. 

“The Office of Institutional Equity...offer[s] 
supportive resources and [is] equipped to in- 
vestigate allegations carefully and fairly, for all 
involved,” they wrote in the email. 

As our news article highlights, though, that 
does not always hold true. Seven of the eight 
stories revealed an alarming number of incon- 
sistencies in OIE practices. OIE fails to abide 
by their own standards and those set out by 
the University. Procedures for handling sexual 
assault reports are delineated on OIE’s web- 
site and in the University’s Sexual Misconduct 
Policy, a 32-page document last updated in 2015. 
However, there are discrepancies between the 
two policies, and neither are consistent with the 
experiences of the survivors who spoke to The 
News-Letter. Currently, both policies allow for 
significant variability in what actions are taken 
and in how long the process takes. We under- 
stand that different cases present different cir- 
cumstances, but OIE’s current baseline proce- 
dures make it difficult to hold them accountable. 

Survivors need to know what resources are 
available to them, how long an investigation 
may take and what consequences could affect 
the parties involved. OIE must be more transpar- 
ent when it deviates from its general policies. In 
many cases, OIE suggests or enacts a no-contact 
order to protect the survivor from the accused 
perpetrator. According to the Sexual Assault Re- 
sponse and Prevention office website, a no-con- 
tact order requires “no further communication — 
in person or otherwise.” However, the terms and 
conditions of a no-contact order can vary. 

In the cases of Anthony Flores, April Kim, 
Beth, Melissa and Lilly, OIE used a no-contact 
order as its first course of action. The survivors’ 
experiences with the orders were wildly differ- 
ent. Beth refused it for fear of retaliation from the 
accused perpetrator as they would know who 
requested the order. Flores had a positive experi- 
ence in which the respondent obeyed the order, 
so Flores chose not to open an investigation. 

In Melissa’s case, the accused perpetrator 
continually broke the no-contact order, so OIE 
increased the required distance between them. 
The perpetrator still did not comply, and he 
faced no consequences. According to the Mis- 
conduct Policy, there is no outlined punish- 
ment for such a violation. 

OIE’s handling of evidence in sexual assault 
cases is also unacceptably inconsistent. The Uni- 
versity’s Sexual Misconduct Policy recommends 
that survivors preserve all evidence related to 
an incident. The Policy states that OIE’s Equity 
Compliance Investigators (ECIs) will take all ev- 
idence into account, including statements from 
the survivor, perpetrator and any witnesses. 
After her assault, Lee went to the hospital for a 
sexual assault forensic evidence (SAFE) kit that 
showed evidence of marijuana in her blood- 
stream. Lee asked her investigator if they needed 
the SAFE kit, and they told her that it was her de- 
cision. She thought OIE would believe her when 
she said she was inebriated, so she did not get 
the kit to present for analysis. Lee said that OIE 
ruled in favor of the perpetrator because they 
said there was not enough evidence that she 
had been inebriated. When Kim went through 
OIE’s investigative process, she did not know 
she could provide her own witnesses. A friend 
emailed a statement corroborating her story, and 
OIE never followed up with him. 

OIE’s promise that cases will typically be 
closed in fewer than 60 days is one of the most 
egregious inconsistencies. OIE’s website de- 
fines the beginning of the 60 days as the time 
at which the survivor files a report. Meanwhile, 
the University’s Misconduct Policy defines the 


beginning of the 60 days as the start of an in- 


vestigation. Both procedures state that OIE will 
inform survivors if the process is expected to 
take longer than 60 days. 

In an email to our reporter, Title IX Coor- 
dinator Joy Gaslevic affirmed the University’s 
commitment to closing cases within 60 days. 

“OIE resolves a majority of Title IX related 


cases within this 60-day goal,” she wrote. - 


Nearly three months passed before OIE 


‘emailed Beth to let her know her case was closed. 


not completed until the end of 2017. Lilly’s case 
lasted 161 days. Lee's case took over four months. 

In all of these cases, the survivors should 
have been notified as soon as it became clear 
their cases would take longer than 60 days, 
per University and OIE policy. The survivors 
should have received clear and frequent up- 
dates. They should not have been left in the 
dark for months.OIE needs more concrete sta- 
tistics beyond Gaslevic’s word that OIE resolves 
most cases within the timeline. Currently, OIE 
does not release any statistics about how many 
reports are made, how many investigations are 
opened or how long an average investigation 
takes. When our reporter asked about the lack 
of such statistics, Gaslevic cited precedent as 
the reason why nothing has been released. 

“We don’t do it currently, I think just be- 
cause it’s not been done yet,” she said. 

The fact that there are no statistics is appall- 
ing. Issues presented by the survivors we inter- 
viewed are extremely difficult to contextualize 
within OIE as a whole without these statistics. 
What we know from most of the individuals 
who came forward paints a dark story, but we 
do not know how widespread these issues are. 

Much of the inconsistency in how OIE handles 
cases stems from an understaffed office. There 
are currently 12 people tasked with addressing 
reports from students, faculty and staff at all nine 
Hopkins schools. It is impossible for such a small 
office to treat every case with the respect and 
time it deserves and the University needs to take 
immediate and substantive steps to address this. 

That being said, understaffing does not justify 
the inconsistencies in how OIE employees have 
treated students. Training procedures are likely 
to blame. Currently, the description of training 
that OIE staffers is vague and unsatisfactory. 

The Sexual Misconduct Policy simply states 
that staffers “at a minimum, receive annual 
training on issues related to sexual miscon- 
duct and on how to conduct an investigation 
and hearing that protects the safety of victims 
and promotes accountability.” We do not know 
what this training looks like or how adequate- 
ly it prepares employees to work with and for 
students. Training procedures need to be more 
clearly defined and focus on not alienating sur- 
vivors who come forward. It’s vital that staffers 
treat students with dignity and respect and that 
they make judgements based on the facts of a 
case rather than on an assessment of a survi- 
vor’s character. Melissa said that the investiga- 
tor assigned to her case wrote in the final report 
that “a reasonable person in the same situation 
would not be scared for their safety.” 

We question how and why the term “reason- 
able person” made it into this investigative re- 
port in the first place. This language is not use- 
ful to a substantive evaluation of a case, nor is 
it respectful. It’s completely unacceptable to use 
such rhetoric in an official report and cannot oc- 
cur again.Unfortunately, this is not the only in- 
stance we have heard of OIE staff treating survi- 
vors poorly. Lee described feeling like OIE was 
trying to trap her into admitting she wanted to 
have consensual sex with the accused. Beth said 
that when she went in to report her case, the of- 
ficer across from her did not look up from their 
desk and openly admitted “to be honest, we 
don’t even look at [anonymous reports].” 

It goes without saying that all of this behav- 
ior is unacceptable. OIE should be committed to 
helping students resolve these cases and taking 
their reports seriously. 

Especially in light of this incompetence, stu- 
dents need confidential resources they can turn 
to. There are a number of mandated reporters 
students can talk to, but they are required to 
file a report and share what students say with 
OIE. Mandated reporters are not always aware 
of their responsibility or of how much they are 
obligated to reveal. Students need to know who 
the mandated reporters are and how much the 
reporters are required to share with OIE. 

Survivors do not have sufficient information 
about any part of the process of bringing an as- 
sault or harassment case to OIE. They do not 
know who they can talk to confidentially or oth- 
erwise, and they don’t have a clear idea of what to 
expect from reporting their experience. We find 
these circumstances unacceptable. 

We live ina time when more people are com- 
ing forward and sharing their stories of sexual 
assault and harassment. The #MeToo Move- 
ment has had a profound impact on encourag- 
ing survivors to raise their voices, and this has 
altered the landscape of reporting sexual mis- 
conduct for the better. 

Progress at Hopkins will grind toa halt if insti- 
tutions like OIE do not improve. More people are 
seeking justice, but that will stop if OIE continues 
to mishandle cases and exhibit a lack of transpar- 
ency. If the picture painted by these survivors’ 
stories persists, people will stop reporting their 
experiences to OIE — survivors will continue to 
not get the closure or the justice they deserve. 


This is an abridged version of the editorial and the 


complete version is online. 
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Low tncome students deserve equal opportunity 


By SAM FARRAR 


am a low-income student, 

which means my parent 

makes less than $30,000 a 

year. This doesn’t mean | 

lived in squalor, but I cer- 
tainly wouldn't be able to afford 
the $70,000 price tag of Hopkins 
without a significant amount of 
financial aid. So when I decided 
I wanted to take a class here at 
Hopkins over the summer, finan- 
cial aid was my only option. 

The Federal Pell Grant maxes 
out at a little below $6,000 per year 
and as I had almost reached the 
limit with the school year, I could 
only rely on school aid. My Hop- 
kins package covered more than 
99.8 percent of my bill alone this 
year, so I assumed I wouldn't have 
to worry about at least half of the 
hefty $2,760 price tag for the class. 
I spent my whole spring semester 
saving as much as I could from my 
student job and managed to scrape 
enough together to be able to afford 
a sublet near campus, and work- 
ing after class during the summer 
would have given me enough mon- 
ey to comfortably afford groceries. 

Then, about two weeks ago, the 
summer aid packages were re- 
leased. I was informed my package 
would cover $1,000, leaving me on 
the hook for the remaining $1,760. 
Not only would this bill (for one 
class, mind you) exceed my bill for 
the entire school year, but it would 
also most likely exceed my bills for 
all four years here combined. 

Moreover, the Financial Aid Of- 
fice wrote that this was the maxi- 
mum amount of summer aid I 
could get “due to the large number 
of summer applications.” I knew 
there was no way my mother and I 
could foot this bill, so | emailed my 
financial aid officer, asking them if 
there were any alternative grants 
that could help me pay for the 
class. My officer responded, “You 


will need to consider paying out of 
pocket or using alternative loans.” 
I'm not even related to anyone who 
could shell out the $1,760 I needed. 

Of course, I was grateful for the 
financial aid package that allowed 
me to actually attend Hopkins after 
I was accepted. Without it, I never 
could have afforded to even think 
about coming here. However, that 
can’t be ‘job done’ for the Univer- 
sity. The whole idea of financial aid 
is to give opportunity to those who 
otherwise may not be able to afford 
it. This can’t be forgotten once the 
student arrives on campus. Under- 
standably, there are things the Uni- 
versity does not have control over, 
such as professional Greek life and 
similar national organizations that 
bar low-income students from par- 
ticipation with dues and fees. For 
many situations, however, it is nec- 
essary that Hopkins provides suffi- 
cient aid to low-income students to 
prevent the campus from develop- 
ing a larger socioeconomic divide 
than already exists. 

Summer classes are the perfect 
example. The University effective- 
ly bars low-income students from 
taking summer classes by not pro- 
viding them adequate aid. Sum- 
mer classes can put you ahead in 
your curriculum, making it easier 
to possibly add another major or 
minor by having more availabili- 
ties to fill requirements or allow- 
ing you to refine a skill you can 
put on your resume. By allowing 
only financially well-off students 
to participate, the University is 
failing to close the gap in academ- 
ic opportunities between students 
of different socioeconomic back- 
grounds. Moreover, combined 
with the already limited and 
highly contested number of paid 
summer internships, low-income 
students’ opportunities for the 
summer are very sparse. 

Of course, I am not saying that 
not being able to take one summer 
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class will prevent a low-income 
student from getting into some 


PhD program or top tier career. | 


But it is a compounding factor that 
makes it overall less likely and re- 
quires more effort, skill and dedi- 
cation from a low-income student 
than from a high-income student. 
Another classic example is re- 
search positions. Research posi- 


tions can have a much larger effect | 


on your post-Hopkins career than 
summer classes, and the wide avail- 
ability of research opportunities is 
one of the reasons I wanted to go to 
Hopkins so badly. The problem is, 
with the positions requiring such a 
large commitment, they often take 
the place of a job. This can turn 


students away who, like myself, | 


rely on a steady income from their 
student job. Research positions are 
most often permanent positions, 
but there is no guarantee the posi- 
tion can be paid. Other opportuni- 
ties, such as internships, are almost 
never permanent and rarely paid. 
Research positions and internships 
are huge boosters on your resume 
and graduate school applications, 
but low-income students cannot 
rely on these positions to provide 
them with income and thus may 
be unable to apply for them. 

The wealth gap permeates all 
of society, obviously not just our 
four-year home in Baltimore. The 
University should make sure that 
every one of its students have equal 
opportunities inside and outside 
of the classroom, including sum- 
mer classes. As of now, it is doing 
a very poor job. By not providing 
low-income students the financial 
resources they need, the Univer- 
sity manages only to reinforce the 
achievement gap between students 
of different income levels. 


Sam Farrar. is a freshman from 
Brevard, N.C. and plans to major 
in Political Science. He is the Social 
Media Editor. 


Learn how to engage in college activism early on 


By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


he irony of being politi- 

cally active in college is 

that once you get the 

hang of it, it’s time to 

graduate. I now know 
how to access the archives and 
notes of the Board of Trustees, how 
to navigate the Hydra head of bu- 
reaucracy that swallows student 
discontent, who is most effective 
to scream at and when, etc. Yet it is 
time for me to go, to take this use- 
less knowledge and try to impart 
some to my younger fellow activ- 
ists, to remember marching in Gar- 
land fondly years from now. 

The fact that it took me four years 
to get a handle on Hopkins bureau- 
cracy is by design. Books have been 
written about the bureaucratization 
of higher education, which serves a 
purpose in insulating the Univer- 
sity from political pressure. When 
freshmen arrive on campus, the 
people that they see as authorities 
— residential advisors, professors, 
teaching assistants, even President 
Ron Daniels — are superficially in 
charge. Much of the real power lies 
at the feet of the Board of Trustees, 
a shadowy institution that most 
students will never see. So when 
we protest Daniels, or anyone in 
Garland, or generically protest at 
the Beach, we are using proxies to 
stand in for the Board. 

In the 1980s, it was the Board of 
Trustees who dealt with anti-South 
African apartheid student activists. 
In the early 2000s, it was the Board 
who dealt with living wage cam- 


 paigners. It was the Board who, in 


the early 2010s, dealt with the strik- 


ing workers at the hospital. It was 


the Board who, in the mid-2010s, 
dealt with labor and union strug- 


~ gles with the subcontracted work- 
ers. It is the Board who now deals 


: eerie 


with calls to divest from fossil fuels 
and, god willing, in the future will 
have to deal with 1000s of other 
calls to end injustices. Chanting 
and waving signs at Ron Daniels or 
Daniel Ennis or Kevin Shollenberg- 
er or Sunil Kumar is just an attempt 
to penetrate the bureaucratic armor 
that protects the Board. 

The obscuring of power plays 
into the tried-and-tested handbook 
of how to quell student unrest. 
When students make enough of a 
fuss, form a committee or have a 
forum; make promises and hold 
“dialogue” into the springtime. By 
then, the most experienced student 
activists will be graduating, the 
committees and forums can wither 
away into obscurity over the sum- 
mer, and the fall can start anew 
with no pesky student grievances. 
And so I now have to ask myself: 
What was the purpose of gaining 
this knowledge? Of yelling and 
waving signs in Garland several 
times a year for various causes? 
Of course, some of it was for the 
adolescent thrill of sticking it to au- 
thority, but a part of me believed, 
and believes, that student activists 
can make positive differences by 
making good on threats of unrest. 

Vice Provost for Student Af- 
fairs Kevin Shollenberger once 
said to me with a wry grin, “I 
used to think I was fighting ‘the 
man’ in college, but now I feel like 
Lam ‘the man.” The buttoned-up 
corporate drone regaling people 
with tales of his radical college 
youth is a popular trope in TV 
and movies. The majority of the 
former leaders of the violently 
radical Weather Underground are 
now professors who do commu- 
nity gardening on the weekend. 


The fear of “selling out,” though 


admittedly juvenile, is palpable. 
The fear rises as the day of 


/ 


¢ 


graduation creeps nearer and the 
need to find full-time employment 
approaches. My degrees lend 
themselves to jobs with the CIA, 
the State Department, the FBI — 
basically all the institutions I've 
spent four years shouting about. 
I am committed to remaining 
politically active and to finding 
a job that doesn’t have me laying 
fitfully awake at night terrified for 
my immortal soul. But the shadow 
of “former college radical” still 
looms above my head. 

My fondest memories of Hop- 
kins are the ones I spent politically 
active, yelling about the injustices 
that Hopkins commits. I ask my- 
self if this is hypocritical — surely 
I should be organizing because I 
believe in the cause, and I should 
be sacrificing time and resources 
for things I believe in, not to gain 
enjoyment! And believe me, it 
hasn't all been easy — the vast ma- 
jority of political work is grueling 
behind-the-scenes logistics, and 
I've received considerable harass- 
ment because I’ve been outspoken 
about certain issues. But the satis- 
faction from fighting for a cause 
and occasionally making gains, is 
unparalleled. 

And s0, if I may be so arrogant 
as to offer advice to my younger 
campus political activists: Stick to 
your values. Take the lumps and 
the bruises and use them as fuel. 
It’s grueling, it’s difficult, it’s infu- 
riating. You'll cry, you'll scream, 
you'll feel hopeless. Even in fleet- 
ing moments of hope, you'll know 
that they might just be fleeting. 
But you must try to push on. Lord 
knows I will. 


Emeline Armitage is a senior In- 
ternational Studies, Latin American 
studies and Spanish major. She is 
from Cleveland, Ohio. 
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| By JACQUI NEBER 


ight months ago, | 

wrote an article from 

the perspective of a 

senior who still had 

eight months left at 
this school and at this newspaper. 
I don't anymore. It’s time to say 
goodbye. 

That The News-Letter has giv- 
en me everything and more is 
no secret. It’s been my home for 
all four years of college, starting 
with that first news meeting of 
freshman year, standing in the 
open doorway of the Gatehouse, 
volunteering to take an article 
about the new Marketing minor 
Hopkins would soon offer. It’s 
given me a family. It’s given me 
a home. It has, more infamously, 
given me a place to be until the 
crack of dawn every Wednesday 
night since I started training to be 
a news editor. 

Writing a last article seemed 
like a far away eventuality even 
this year. As we moved through 
fall and into spring, it still 
seemed like I would never reach 
this precipice. I would never have 
to write the actual last piece. I 
would never have to leave. 

But there are some precipices 
you just can’t walk away from, 
and graduation is one of them. 
It looms over us especially now, 
with less than a month to go be- 
fore we put on those black polyes- 
ter caps and gowns and step into 
the sunshine of life after Hop- 
kins. Being this close to gradua- 
tion has pushed me to reflect on 
this newspaper and this school, 
and I have some final thoughts to 
write down before I go. 

My last opinion is that no one 
should take this school for grant- 
ed — but no one can let Hopkins 
get away with anything, either. 

I've written a lot about our 
inferiority complexes and ma- 
jor shaming and other negative 
school culture trends. I’ve gotten 
good at recognizing the senti- 
ments we don’t talk about enough 
and bringing them up in the 
hopes of starting a conversation. 
Whether my efforts in that regard 
have led to us talking about them 


more is unclear and doesn’t mat- _ 


ter. If you're still here next year, 
you need to continue talking 
about what matters. 

Actually, don’t just talk about 
it. Act on it. Put pressure on what 
needs to change. 

I’ve already seen a huge in- 
crease in student activism since 
starting here in 2014, marked by 
my first night as a news editor 
covering the Baltimore upris- 
ing in April 2015. That activism 
needs to grow stronger moving 
forward. It’s more than pos- 
sible — I’ve seen how student 
action has changed the course 
of divestment, the private po- 
lice force, and the Roadmap 
on Diversity and Inclusion on 
campus, to mention just a few 
causes. I’ve seen how we can al- 
ter everything. 

Our action is the only way 
anything will change for the bet- 
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COURTESY OF JACQUI NEBER 
The Gatehouse and The News-Letter have been the author's home for four years at Hopkins. 


ter around here, so don’t let Hop- 
kins get anyway with anything. 
If you're unhappy, say something 
and make a plan to do something 
collectively. This works as advice 
at Hopkins and beyond. 

Watching other students speak 
up in various ways through many 
mediums has inspired me to raise 
my voice. Even if you're not neces- 
sarily bringing up sentiment in re- 
sponse to an event or policy, bring 
it up anyway. The passion on this 
campus can compete solidly with 
the apathy but only if you let it. 

And as much as you have to 
hold Hopkins accountable, also 
remember to enjoy your time 
here. Don’t take the opportuni- 
ties this school can provide for 
granted. Don’t take for granted 
your friends, professors, classes 
and extracurriculars. Hopkins 
can break you down, but it'll give 
back what you put in tenfold. 

Iam who I am because of this 
school. 1 might've, just gotten 
lucky. But give it a chance to do 
the same for you as you navigate 
through all four years. 

I might write the above les- 
sons in a farewell address in 
any newspaper at any college. 
But Hopkins is special — its stu- 
dents are passionate, vocal and 
particularly good advocates for 
their community. We are also 
surprisingly good at adapting to 
this challenging, potentially dis- 
couraging environment and us- 
ing our places of privilege here 
to focus on others. Hopkins has 
its flaws — and a lot of them — 
but perhaps the most satisfying 
college experience comes from 
making this environment work 
for you and using the work you 
need to put in here as a chance 
to grow and help. 

I don’t want to leave. This is dif- 
ferent than graduating from high 
school, where all I wanted to do 
was get up and get out. This really 
feels like I’m about to leave home, 
The News-Letter being an undeni- 
ably large part of that home. 

To the Gatehouse, I'll miss you 
terribly. To the long nights and 
Swedish Fish 7-Eleven runs, I'll 
cherish you always. To the walks 
home along N. Charles against the 
birds chirping, I’ve memorized 
the way you sound. To the fellow 
editors who have made this news- 
paper home, I'll never forget you 
(and I'll text you this summer). To 
my career as a student journalist, 
I want to say thanks. - 

There will always be editorial: 
to write and news to cover and la- 
crosse games to report on and Bal- 
timore artists to review. There will 
always be Wednesday production 
nights to work through and savor. 
There will always be students and 
community members who need an 
organization to give them a voice. 
Don't take Hopkins for granted, 
and don’t forget The News-Letter 
either. It's something special. It’s a 
good thing that, for me, is coming 
to an end. 


Jacqui Neber is a senior Writing 
Seminars major from Northport, 
N.Y. She is the Opinions Editor. 
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Events in Baltimore Baltimore Print Studios lets you unleash your creativity 


this weekend 
Thursday 
Blackness, Manhood and Masculinity in the 
Visual Arts 
Eubie Blake National Jazz Institute and Cultural 
Center 
6 p.m. — 8:30 p.m. 
Come to a one-night exhibition and discussion 


focused on the representation of black manhood and 
masculinity in the arts. Free. 


Friday 


Happy Hour Flow 
Liit Yoga + Strength 
9:30 p.m. — 6:30 p.m. 
End a stressful week with a slow-paced yoga class, 
followed by wine and tea. $16. 


Blush + Brews 2 Year Anniversary 
The Crown 


10 p.m. — 1:45 a.m. 
Celebrate The Crown’s two-year anniversary with the 
last free event of the month. Join a selection of musi- 
cal guests to dance the night away. No cover. 21+ 


Saturday 


Beer, Bro’s & Balls Spring 2018 — Bowling 
Social 
Mustang Alley’s Bar, Bowling and Bistro 
12 p.m. — 3 p.m. 
_ Join the Testicular Cancer Awareness Foundation for 
a day of bowling in Baltimore. No cover. 


Moving Walls 
The Peale Center 
8 p.m. — 9:30 p.m. 

Watch three performers demonstrate the connection 
between humans and architecture with a unique 
dance performance. Afterward, walk through the 

intriguing Peale Center and see if your perspectives 

have changed. $20. 


Sunday 


Spring Block Party 
Federal Hill 
12 p.m. —7 p.m. 
Visit Federal Hill’s 15th annual Spring Block Party 
filled with food, drinks, vendors and live music. Get 
tickets $5 in advance or $10 at the gate. | 
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By RENEE SCAVONE 
Your Weekend Editor 


One of the most under- 
rated aspects of Charm City 
is the art scene here. 

Yes, we all know about 
Plant 
Live! and musicals at the 


concerts at Power 
Hippodrome, but it can be 
easy to forget that there is a 
thriving material arts scene 
here as well, beyond the 
Baltimore Museum of Art 
Sculpture Garden. 
Baltimore Print Studios 
(BPS) is located just up the 
street from Red Emma’s, in 
the heart of Station North. 
Founded in 2010, BPS hails 
itself as a public-access let- 


| terpress and screen print- 


ing studio. 

I didn’t actually know 
what that all entailed until 
I visited last Thursday and 
was pleasantly surprised 


| to find it meant that I got 


to touch a lot of really cool 
things and make some neat 
art for myself. 

BPS is very easy to miss 


| at street level; I walked past 


it about three times. Once 
you go beyond its gray 
exterior, though, you are 
greeted by a world of bright 
color, sharp fonts and the 
smell of ink, depending on 
what's going on. 

As an aside: Silver ink, 
I've learned, smells dif- 


ferent than other colors. If 
you walk in and someone’s 
about to go crazy on the 
metallics, you'll know. 

Being public access in 
part means that the space 
is available for rent, but the 
Baltimore Print Studios is 
also a business, and you 
can see their sign work all 
over the place (featuring 
a lot of puns, which I was 
definitely into). 

More than the obvious, 
though, there are tons of 
neat odds and ends. My 
favorite was a giant wood- 
cut number two; it was 
wild to hold it and know 
that, though it was totally 
unique, it had likely left 
identical marks on hun- 
dreds of signs and posters 
over the years. 

I also spent about 10 glo- 
rious minutes watching ink 
being mixed. It was just like 
those calming Instagram 
videos but with scent. 

Of course, beyond the 
obvious aesthetic won- 
ders, the real appeal in go- 
ing to the Print Studios is 
getting a chance to use all 
of that wonderful equip- 
ment to make something 
of your own. 

You can sign up for six- 
hour workshop _ classes 
where you have the oppor- 
tunity to learn to make ev- 
erything from notebooks to 


screen prints and more. The 
initial classes themselves 
are a little pricey (over $100 
per person), but after that 
it only costs $15 an hour to 
rent studio time. 

If you’re more of a look, 
don’t touch kind of per- 
son, tours of the Baltimore 
Print Studios are totally 
free — just let them know 
ahead of time. 

Kyle Van Horn, one-half 
of the owners (the other 
half being his wife Kim 
Bentley), showed me and 
some of my Writing Sems 
classmates around BPS and 
helped us create the covers 
for our poetry chapbooks. 
He was incredibly helpful 
and funny and managed to 


stay very calm even when | 
messed up a print in three 
distinct, creative ways. 

Going in, I knew the 
physical printing was go- 
ing to be fun (I felt like 
a pioneer woman in the 
best way possible), but | 
was honestly just as ex- 
cited to learn about the 
history and mechanics, 
Non-digital printing is 
alive and well and utterly 
fascinating to watch and 
take part in. 

While it may not be the 
first activity you think 
about doing on a weekend, 
I encourage you to look into 
Baltimore Print Studios for 
some uncommon artistic 
opportunities. 


COURTESY OF DORA MALECH 
Owner Kyle Van Horn demonstrates how to use one of BPS’ letterpresses, 


Traversing the culinary world here in Baltimore 


By KELSEY KO 


Vanaging Editor 


If you know anything 
about me, it’s that I love eat- 
ing out. I’ll make money 
primarily to fund my reck 
less dining habits because 
the Baltimore food scene is 
both my greatest joy when 
it comes to my stomach and 
greatest downfall when it 
comes to my wallet. 

By far the best thing 
about Baltimore  restau- 
rants is how many differ- 
ent types of cuisine are so 
readily available to Hop- 
kins students. While the 
list below doesn’t begin to 
cover it all, here are some 
restaurants that will take 
your mouth on an around- 
the-world journey. Plus all 
of them are easily accessi- 
ble via the JHMI or Charm 
City Circulator. 


Cazbar 
Turkey 

The best part about 
Cazbar is that midway 
through dinner with your 
friends, the lights dim, 
music starts to thrum 
throughout the restaurant 
and a belly dancer in her 
mid-30s to 40s will start 
aggressively moving her 
hips at your table as you 
finish up your meal. 

If this sounds like a 
weird dream sequence, 
it 100 percent could be, 
but it also 100 percent has 
personally occurred to me 
during the times that I’ve 
visited Cazbar. (They have 
a belly dancer perform 
during dinnertime, and 
it’s always quite the trip 
when you're paying for 
the check.) 

Cazbar is a lovely, cozy 
little Turkish joint right 
around the Downtown 
area of Baltimore.. The 
food is to die for, and my 
friend who orders take- 
out from Cazbar to Brody 


literally once a week can 
attest to the addictiveness 
of it all — there’s plenty of 
hummus, kebab, lamb and 
pilaf to go around! 

Try the Mixed Meze Plate 
(yummy dips like hummus 
and baba ganoush with 
pita bread) to share with 
friends as a start, and then 
get the Adana Iskender for 
your entrée (lamb, pilaf and 
garlic yogurt aka heaven in 
your mouth). 


Dukem 
Ethiopia 
The one and only time 
I've been to Dukem was 
on a date with my ex-boy- 
friend, and it involved us 
almost getting lost dur- 


- ing the couple blocks walk 


from the Mt. Vernon JHMI 
stop to the restaurant. Our 


navigational incompe- 
tence aside, Dukem’s food 
is amazing. 


I don’t remember exact- 
ly what I got there because 
I’ve only been there once 
and it was over a year ago, 
but I believe it was one of 
the Combinations Sampler 
options, and most impor- 
tantly, it was mindblow- 
ingly delicious. 

They also give you this 
spongey flatbread called 
injera with the strangest 
texture I’ve ever experi- 
enced. And while there are 
a bunch of meat options 
to eat at Dukem, there’s 
lots of vegetarian-friendly 
dishes too. 


Khun Nine Thai 
Thailand 

This is hands down my 
favorite restaurant in Bal- 
timore. At first I was re- 
luctant to even write about 
it, because my friends and 
I sing its praises so much 
that now more and more 
people go to it, and it’s 


harder to find seats (I'‘m_ 


not kidding). 
Khun Nine Thai is a 


y 


literal’ ~~ hole-in-the-wall 
Thai restaurant, nestled 
between Dooby’s and The 
Helmand in Mt. Vernon. 
Blink and you'll miss it. At 
first you step in and you're 
like whoa, why is this res- 
taurant so small and dark, 
but then you realize how 
A+ everything is. 

The fast service, the 
delicious yet extremely 
affordable food, and the 
fact that it is BYOB make 
it a perfect place to un- 
wind on the weekend for 
some wine and Thai with 
a friend. 

To attest for the service 
at the restaurant, I have 
an anecdote. One hour be- 
fore I left to go to Puerto 
Rico last year, I realized I 
had left my credit card at 
Khun Nine Thai the day 
before. I rushed over com- 
pletely stressed out, and 
they had it taped to the 
wall and basically saved 
me from leaving Maryland 
without any money to my 
name. I promise you can 
trust these people with 
both your food and your 
belongings. 


The Helmand 
Afghanistan 

Have you ever want- 
ed to go to a restaurant 
owned by the brother of 
Afghanistan’s 12th presi- 
dent? Because same. 

If you don’t already 
know The Helmand, 
youre really missing out 
— it’s won Best Restaurant 
so many times in the for- 
mer Baltimore City Paper, 
that it was given the Pa- 
per’s Hall of Fame award 
in 2013. 

The first time I went to 
Helmand was with a dif- 
ferent ex-boyfriend from 


the one who took me to— 


Dukem. (I swear I've only 
dated two people in college; 
it’s just that I love food, and 
thus my relationships tend 


to revolve around molyre 


I've gone back many 
times since. My personal 
and absolute favorite is the 
zardalu challow, which is 
only served on weekend 
nights — lamb with toma- 
toes, garlic, chili peppers, 
turmeric and challow rice. 

Also, do yourself a fa- 
vor and get the table a 
basket of naan bread to 
eat with your entree, and 
start with the Kaddo Bor- 
wani, which is pumpkin 
with yogurt garlic sauce 
that’s surprisingly good. It 
also gets pretty crowded 
on weekends, so don't for- 
get to make reservations! 


Indochine 
Vietnam 

Stepping into Indochine 
just feels like a warm hug. 
This restaurant is incred- 
ibly nostalgic for me be- 
cause my OG friend group 
from freshman year goes 
here pretty frequently. It’s 
usually a Friday or Satur- 
day night, and we'll roll 
up in a squad of eight for 
a piping hot bowl of pho 
(pronounced ‘fuh,’ people), 
the ultimate comfort food. 

At only $7.95 for the 
small bowl and $9.95 for 
the large bowl, the prices 
are definitely easy on the 
broke college student’s 
wallet. You really get a 
bang for your buck as well 
with the huge portions. 
Life hack: Get the large 
bowl, eat until you feel 
like your stomach is going 
to split open and take the 
rest home in a'to-go con- 
tainer for a second meal. 

I love food because it 
brings people together. 
Indochine is one of those 
restaurants that doesn't 
seem like the obvious 
stand-out, but it is just for 
the memories and conver- 
sations that are tied to it. 


And that’s what it’s all 


about. bee 


en 
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Scientists use drones to track endangered species Alcohol consumption 


By JESSICA KASAMOTO 
Staff Writer 


Since last year, 
200 more species joined 
the endangered species 
list and there are currently 
16,118 species that are en- 
dangered and threatened 
with extinction. 

While it will be an enor- 
mous task to shorten the 
list, many scientists and 
conservationists are tak- 
ing the much needed steps 
to prevent more animals 
from joining the endan- 
gered species list and from 


nearly 


going extinct. 

While preservation of 
already endangered spe- 
cies may seem to be a chal- 
lenge, Steve Longmore 
and Serge Wich of Liver- 
pool John Moores Univer- 
sity in London, England 
are not backing down. The 
duo recently developed a 
system of drones and cam- 
eras that can track and re- 
cord the location of endan- 
gered species during both 
day and night. 

There are many reasons 
that species become en- 
dangered or even extinct. 


Hopkins performs world’s 


| tures at night. Longmore 


fust.total penis transplant, 


By JACOB TOOK 
News & Features Editor 


Hopkins surgeons car- 
ried out the most compli- 
cated penile transplant 
ever performed in a 14- 
hour operation at the end 
of last month. Their patient, 
a U.S. army soldier, sus- 
tained traumatic genital 
injuries while serving in 


Afghanistan. 
Professor of Plastic and 
Reconstructive Surgery 


Richard Redett explained 
in an interview with The 
News-Letter that the pa- 
tient, who asked to remain 
anonymous, originally 
contacted them to receive 
a conventional penile re- 
construction. However, he 
wasn’t a good candidate 
because of the nature of his 
injuries. 

“He didn't have a lot of 
donor tissue he could spare,” 
Redett said. “In addition, he 
was not only missing his 
penis, he was missing part 
of his lower abdominal wall 
and part of his scrotum.” 


In a statement released 
by the Hospital, the pa- 
tient explained the per- 
sonal importance of the 
operation. 

“It’s a real mind-bog- 
gling injury to suffer, it is 
not an easy one to accept,” 
the patient said in the state- 
ment. “When I first woke 
up, I felt finally more nor- 
mal... [with] a level of con- 
fidence as well.” 

Redett’s patient suffered 
the injury due to a bomb 
blast. In addition to the 
genital trauma, he lost both 
legs at the knee. 

Redett explained that at 
first, they were not ready to 
offer him a full penile trans- 
plant. At the time, only one 
had been done anywhere in 
the world. 

“We went into the lab 
and started doing cadaver 
studies trying to figure 
out how to transplant such 
a large unblocked piece of 
tissue,” he said. “Once we 
figured out how to do it, 
we contacted him and he 

See TRANSPLANT, pace B9 
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A veteran received a full penis transplant at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
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Longmore and Wich developed infrared cameras to help count endangered animals, such as zebras. 


Most 


those 


of 
rea- 
have 
to do with 


sons 


humans. 
Human 
develop- 
ments such 
as housing, 
industry 
and the de- 
forestation 
of many 
natural 
lands lead 
to the de- 
struction of 
habitat, and 
many spe- 
cies have 
a very dif- 
ficult time 
recovering. 

However, there are also 
some non-human-related 
reasons for endangerment. 
Some species are just more 
prone to endangerment 
from the start due to lack 
of genetic variation. If a 
species has low variation, 
they are more vulnerable 
to disease and less able to 
adapt to environmental 
changes. 

While the idea of a cam- 
era made specifically for 
animals may seem trivial, 
it is useful and efficient be- 
cause it can become tedious 
and expensive to do a man- 
ual count or photoshoot to 
keep track of animals. 

In addition, most cam- 
eras wouldn't be able to 
effectively track these crea- 


and Wich’s cameras, which 
are infrared, can be use- 


ful when trying to detect 
nighttime poachers. 

While the cameras pro- 
duce footage that cannot be 
analyzed fast enough, the 
team is currently working 


on a solution. Since each 


species of animal has their 


“thermal 
the team is working on col- 
lecting a database of ther- 
mal images of many dif- 
ferent types of endangered 
species. They can then cre- 
ate algorithms that will 
automatically count the 
number and species of the 
animals detected. 
The device was 


own footprint,” 


it worked effectively at first, 
it began to lose accuracy 
when the cows began to 
huddle or when the drone 
was too high in the air. 
They are still work- 


ing on other errors such | 


as the optimal height to 
fly the drone and interfer- 


ence from atmospheric and | 


weather conditions. 
Sophomore Biomedical 


Patel explains why she be- 
lieves it is important for sci- 
entists like Wich and Long- 
more to continue studying 
the preservation of endan- 
gered species in an inter- 
view with The News-Letter. 
“It’s [important] to pre- 
serve the diversity of the 
ecosystem because ev- 
erything is so intercon- 


has grave health risks 


By JAEMIE BENNETT 
Staff Writer 


The jury has been out for 
a long time on the health 
effects of drinking alcohol. 
Is it good for your heart or 
bad? Previous studies have 


| come to both conclusions, 


first | 
tested on cows, and while | 
| the health effects of alcohol 
| consumption. 


nected and to preserve the | 


beauty of the environment 
to make sure we have a 
sustainable future,” Patel 
said. 


but researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in 
Cambridge, England, con- 
ducted a long-term study 
on nearly 600,000 partici- 
pants from 19 high-income 
countries to fully analyze 


The conclusion was that 
alcohol consumption is 
correlated with a higher 
risk of stroke, heart failure, 
fatal aortic aneurysms, fa- 
tal hypertensive disease 
and heart failure. How- 
ever, as previous studies 


| have shown, alcohol con- 
| sumption also does seem 

. . . i] 
Engineering student Kisha | 


to have a positive impact 
on heart health, showing 


| an associated lower risk of 


non-fatal heart attacks. 

The authors cited pos- 
sible reasons for this rela- 
tionship, such as alcohol’s 
ability to alleviate blood 
pressure and its positive 
impacts on high-density 
lipoprotein cholesterol or 
“good” cholesterol. 

It was also emphasized 
that this positive health 


| impact from alcohol con- 


| 


sumption should be con- 
sidered alongside the seri- 


ous negative effects. 

The study assessed 
mortality risks for differ- 
ent levels of alcohol con- 
sumption. 

After 100 grams of alco- 
hol consumption a week, 
equivalent to about five 
drinks, the mortality risk 
began to increase. For ex- 
ample, 10 drinks per week 
was associated with a one 
or two year shorter life ex- 
pectancy, while having 18 
or more drinks per week 
was associated with a four 
to five year shorter life ex- 
pectancy. 

Age was also an active 
factor in the negative ef- 
fects of alcohol. A 40 year 
old drinking over the rec- 
ommended limit demon- 
strated health risks compa- 
rable to smoking. 

Tim Chico, a_ profes- 
sor of Cardiac Medicine at 
the University of Sheffield 
in Sheffield, South York- 
shire, England, said smok- 
ers generally lose about 10 
years off their life expec- 
tancy. 

“IT would not be sur- 
prised if the heaviest 
drinkers lost as many 
years of life as a smoker,” 
Chico said, according to 
The Guardian. 

Ajay Prabhat, a senior 


at Hopkins, was sur- 
prised to find alcohol 
consumption could be 


as harmful as smoking. 
See ALCOHOL, pace BY 


Houston startup to offer hotel stays in space for $o00K 


By JONATHAN 
PATTERSON 
Staff Writer 


' For a_ little under 
$800,000 a night, you could 
soon vacation in space. Ori- 
on Span, a space technol- 
ogy startup based in Hous- 
ton and founded by Frank 
Bunger, has announced 
plans to launch the very 
first space hotel into orbit 
by the year 2021. 

Aurora Station, the 
name of the futuristic ho- 
tel, is planning to open its 
doors to guests by the fol- 
lowing year, 2022. At a cost 
of $791,666 per night, one 
12-day ticket will run you 
$9.5 million. 

In the past, private citi- 
zens have been able to trav- 
el to the International Space 
Station (ISS) for anywhere 
between $20 to $40 million 
round trip, but Orion Span 
anticipates its launch costs 
to be less. 

Although the company 
has yet to sign a contract 
with any launch provider 
to send either the hotel or 
future guests into space, 
Orion Span intends to 
charge guests a relatively 
low $80,000 refundable de- 
posit for transport to and 
from the station. 

“Upon launch, Aurora 
Station goes into service 
immediately, bringing trav- 
elers into space quicker and 
at a lower price point than 
ever seen before,” the com- 
pany said in a press state- 
ment. “Our goal is to make 
space accessible to all, by 
continuing to drive greater 
value at lower cost.” 

The hotel is planned 
to be launched into low 


”~ 
! 


Earth orbit, about 200 
miles above Earth’s sur- 
face. The cabin size is said 
to be roughly comparable 
to that of a large private 
jet. The exact dimensions 
are 43.5 feet long by 14 feet 
wide, containing a pres- 
surized volume of 5,650 
cubic feet. 

The station is designed 
to be fully modular and 
able to house six people at a 
time in private, two person 
suites. Of the six people on 
board at anytime, four will 
be guests and two will be 
crewmembers (likely for- 
mer astronauts). 

The station is current- 
ly being constructed in 
Houston by former ISS en- 
gineers, while the software 
for the station is being de- 
veloped in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. 

Once the station is 
launched and operational, 
it will orbit Earth every 
hour anda half. Guests on 
board will be able to roam 
around the cabin freely in 
zero gravity. They will also 
be able to witness sun- 
rises and sunsets every 24 
hours. 

Orion Span also plans to 
incorporate virtual reality 
(VR) into the experience, 
building a ‘holodeck’ into 
the station. Additionally, 


guests can get involved in . 


research experiments like 
growing edible plants and 
communicating back to 
Earth via high-speed wire- 
less internet. 

“We're not selling a hey- 
let’s-go-to-the-beach equiv- 
alent in space, we’re selling 
the experience of being an 
astronaut,” Bunger said, ac- 
cording to Bloomberg. 


In the past, space travel 
has required 24 months of 
preparation for the travel- 
ler, but Orion Span intends 
to cut down on that time. 
The Orion Span Astronaut 
Certification program will 
take only three months 
and will include a mix of 
condensed online and in- 
person training, culminat- 
ing with a final certification 
aboard the Aurora Station. 

The company claims that 
upon return, guests will be 
greeted with “a hero's wel- 
come.” 

Although Orion Span is 
on track to become the first 
to actually put a hotel into 
orbit, it was not the first or 
only company to come up 
with the idea. 

The Russian space cor- 
poration Roscosmos recent- 
ly announced plans to add 
a four star, $40 million per 
person hotel onto the ISS. 
The Texas-based Axiom 
Space plans to transport 
tourists to and from the ISS 


t : 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Orion Span has announced plans to launch the first space hotel by 2021. 


as early as next year and 
launch a private space sta- 
tion by 2024. Richard Bran- 
son’s Virgin Galactic in- 
tends to charge passengers 
$250,000 for future space 
flights. 

Phil Larson, assistant 
dean and chief of staff at 
University of Colorado, 
Boulder’s College of Engi- 
neering and Applied Sci- 
ence, shared his excitement 
for the future. 

“The commercialization 
of [low Earth orbit] is an ex- 
citing prospect, but it will 
be an exercise in determin- 
ing what ideas are more 
real than others,” Larson 
said, according to Bloom- 
berg. 

The Aurora Station is 
the first step for Orion 
Span. If the station 


is 
successful, the company 
plans to launch identical 


modules and build a pri- 
vate space station of their 
own, with the long-term 


goal of selling space. 
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Yoga in schools offers 
mental health benefits 


By TRISHA PARAYIL 
Staff Writer 


Breathe in, stretch your 
arms to the sky in tree pose, 
breathe out. 

Many practice yoga to 
relax and help them with 
their mental health. Yoga 
practices were first record- 
ed in the Rig-Veda, an an- 
cient religious Hindu text. 


cluded in the curriculum. 
The study lasted for eight 
weeks. 

The anxiety levels and 
the quality of life of the 
schoolchildren were mea- 


sured before, during and | 


after the eight-week treat- 
ment. 
The parameters were as- 


sessed using the Brief Mul- | 


tidimensional Students’ 
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Staying up later correlated with shorter life span 


By RACHEL HUANG 
Staff Writer 


In a study published in 
Chronobiology International, 
researchers at the Fein- 
berg School of Medicine at 
Northwestern University 
and the University of Sur- 
rey in the United Kingdom 
have discovered a correla- 
tion between chronotypes 
(the time a person prefers 
to sleep) and mortality. 

There are two chrono- 
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Over 5,000 years af- Life Satisfaction Scale (the | types: evening and morn- ~ Z ( 
ter the Indus-Savarasvati Peabody Treatment Prog- | ing. Evening people, also « : ( we 
Civilization in Northern ress Battery version) and | known as “night owls,” Ay sua 
India first developed yoga, _ the Pediatric Quality of Life | tend to be the most active tA" a 
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researchers at Tulane Uni- 
versity have published 
new research on this an- 
cient art. 

In a study published in 
Psychology Research and Be- 
havior Management, a team 
of researchers found that 
elementary-school-aged 
students who practiced 
yoga in school consistently 
demonstrated lower levels 


Inventory. 

The ob- 
served a marked improve- 
ment. 

“The 


researchers 


intervention im- 


| during the night. These 


proved psychosocial and | 
emotional quality of life | 


scores for students, as com- 
pared to their peers who 
received standard 
Bazzano said. 
Teachers also noticed the 


care,” 


individuals usually sleep 
late and wake up even lat- 
er. Morning people, on the 
other hand, are commonly 
known as “larks.” They 
prefer sleeping early and 


| waking up early. Morning 


people typically follow the 
body’s circadian rhythm. 

: The circadian rhythm is a 
24-hour biological clock that 


Study shows that “night owls” may have a 10 percent increased risk of dying earlier than their “lark” counterparts. 


ceived by an individual 
from the environment, 
such as the lightness and 
darkness, are sent to the 
hypothalamus which can 
disrupt the body’s circadi- 
an rhythm. 

For example, jet lag oc- 


curs when the _ internal 


ogy at the Feinberg School 
of Medicine, provided some 
plausible explanations for 
this observation. 

“It could be that people 
who are up late have an in- 
ternal biological clock that 
doesn’t match their exter- 
nal environment,” Knut- 


Prolonged secretion of 
these hormones can nega- 
tively impact one’s health. 
Too much stress weak- 
ens the immune system, 
causing individuals to be 
more prone to infections. 
In addition, stress raises 
the blood pressure and 


of anxiety benefits and | regulates cycles of brain ac- circadian rhythm is dis- son said ina press release. heart rate which both in- 
and higher incorporated | tivity and drowsiness. This rupted and becomes out of “It could be psychological creases the risk of a heart 
levels of emo- “TY more yoga | sleep/wake cycle is regulat- sync. This is typical when _ stress, eating at the wrong attack. 
tional well- se throughout | ed by the hypothalamus. having shift work or even _ time for their body, not ex- Disrupting the body’s 
being. intervention the school In the study, 433,268 in- travelling across several ercising enough, not sleep- circadian rhythm can im- 
The Ee- week, even | dividuals between the ages _ time zones. ing enough, being awake _ pact the onset of cardiovas- 
searchers improved after re- | of 38 and 73 years old were For the body to become at night by yourself, maybe cular diseases, respiratory 
studied third psychosocial searchers | asked to complete a survey synced to the environment, drug or alcohol use.” diseases, gastrointestinal 
graders in a ¥ concluded | on how they define their a series of hormonal regu- When the body clocks problems and several psy- 


public school and emotional the study. chronotype: definite morn- lation occurs to bring the are out of sync with the chological disorders as 

in New Or- 1; lites “We also | ing type, moderate morning body back to its “normal” environment, a lot a stress well. 

leans. quality of i1le. heard from | type,moderate evening type conditions. is put on the body. Subse- “One way to shift your 
abba od — ALESSANDRA teachers | ordefinite evening type. Disrupting the circadian quently, too much accumu-_ behavior is to make sure 

graders were BAZZANO, about the For 6.5 years, theresearch- rhythm can cause many lated stress is bad for the you are exposed to light 

chosen be- PRINCIPAL AUTHOR benefits of | ers tracked the number of health issues. health. early in the morning but 

cause, ac- ———————————__ using __ yoga | participant deaths. The re- Studies have found that In a stressful event, the not at night,” Knutson said. 


cording to 

the researchers, they are 
at an age that is a critical 
turning point in learning. 


in the class- 
room, and they reported 
using yoga more often 
each week, and through- 


sults indicated that night 
owls were 10 percent more 
likely to die earlier than their 
“lark” counterparts in both 


those who sleep later have 
higher rates of diabetes 
and various neurological 
disorders. 


hypothalamus triggers the 
release of stress hormones 
mainly cortisol and 
adrenaline. Chronic stress 


“Try to keep a regular bed- 
time... [adopt] healthy life- 
style behaviors. Do things 
earlier and be less of an 


Alessandra Bazzano, out each day in class, fol- | males and females. Kristen Knutson, an as- causes these hormones to. evening personas muchas 
the principal author of lowing the professional Sensory stimuli per- sociate professor of Neurol- be released’day after day. youcan” SS 
the study and an associate development component | 
professor of Global Com- of intervention,” Bazzano 
munity Health and Behav- _ said. WV ° 
ioral Sciences at Tulane This study was _per- th | I if ] h | oY 
University School of Pub- formedona Small jae: so rap up: C d CS In CC no 0 tert 
lic Health, discussed the the results will have to be 
details of the findings ina _ replicated in other, large- By WILLIAM XIE 
press release. scale studies in order to Staff Writer 


“Our initial work found 
that many kids expressed 
anxious feelings in third 
grade as the classroom 
work becomes more devel- 
opmentally complex,” Ba- 
zzano said. 

The students were ran- 
domly assigned to one of 
two groups. The control 
group of 32 students re- 
ceived standard counseling 
care while the experimen- 
tal group of 20 students 
participated in a Yoga Ed 
curriculum. 

Yoga Ed is a school-based 
yoga program founded in 
1999 that has been imple- 
mented in schools across 
the world. 

Currently the Yoga Ed 
curriculum has over 240 
yoga-based activities, mod- 
ified for the age group that 
is participating. 

Yoga poses, breathing 
exercises, games, and tech- 
niques for relaxation and 
visualization are all in- 


develop stronger conclu- 
sions. 

At the very least, the 
study confirms that 
school-based yoga will 
not detrimentally affect 
schoolchildren’s mental 
well-being. 

According to the 2014 
Stress in America survey 
by the American Psycho- 
logical Association, stress 
among American teenag- 
ers match those of adults. 
Almost 2,000 adults and 
1,000 teenagers were sur- 
veyed. 

The health impacts 
of stress have been ex- 
tensively observed and 
proven by many studies. 
As modern research in- 
creasingly suggests that 
yoga reduces those same 
stressors, there might be a 
greater push in education 
to incorporate yoga and its 
helpful mindfulness tech- 
niques into the greater 
school curriculum. 


Nest Labs Provides Low-Income Families with Thermostats 


Nest Labs, a producer of sensor-driven thermostats, smoke detectors and security systems, re- 
cently announced that it will donate up to one million thermostats to low-income families. The 
company is involved in Power Project, an initiative to improve energy costs for low-income fami- 
lies. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. homes spend about 3.5 percent of income on 
energy. Furthermore, one in five families spends 20 percent or more on energy. 

“We're committed to installing one million energy- and money-saving thermostats in homes 
that need them most over the next five years by collaborating with energy companies, housing 
agencies like Fannie Mae, and non-profit organizations that are working to bring energy efficiency 
to everyone,” the company said in a press release. 

In addition, for the weeks before and after Earth Day, Nest plans to donate 10 percent of proceeds 
to organizations that bring efficient energy solutions to the public, like Habitat for Humanity. 


Android Apps Violate Children’s Online Privacy Protection Act 


A recent study conducted by researchers at the University of California, Berkeley analyzed the 
privacy behaviors of Android apps for children under the age of 13. The study tested 5855 apps 
that were free on the Google Play store, which amounted to 4.5 billion installations. The apps were 
from 63 varying categories released by 1889 unique developers. 

The Children’s Online Privacy Protection Act (COPPA) was ratified in 1999 to protect the pri- 
vacy of children online. Parents must give consent for the apps to collect personal information. 

However, researchers found that 4.8 percent of the apps violate COPPA by sharing location or 
contact information without consent. Forty percent of the apps share personal information with- 
out appropriate security measures, 18.8 percent potentially share identifiers with third parties and 
39 percent disregard contractual obligations aimed to protect children’s privacy. : 


Amazon Prime members exceed 100 million 


In a letter to shareholders Jeff Bezos, the CEO of Amazon Inc, announced that Amazon has ex- x 
ceeded 100 million paid Prime memberships since its 13 years after its introduction. Prime mem- 
bership is so large that in 2017 more than five billion items were shipped worldwide via Amazon 


Prime. 


Currently, Amazon Prime membership costs $99 annually or $13 monthly. Students are eli ible tg ¢ 


for Prime Student membership, which is $49 annually. Prime me 
areas including shipping, shopping, streaming and reading. 


Wikipedia’s New Feature: Page Previews . 


mbers receive various benefits in _ , 


Ray * rs 


Narieate Wikipedia just got easier. The large free-content nC BE sey Sik: pa 
this week. The previews pop up contextual cates about what is being moused 04 
previews ae ae of the largest changes to desktop Wikipedia made in recent years,” W: 
wrote in its blog. sl era 22, Gasman) (an or sa 
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Manhattan mice carry 


disease-causing bacteria 


By SABRINA CHEN 


Science & Technok ev Editor 


It’s not uncommon to 
see huge mice running 
around the streets of New 
York City at night. Recent 
research done at Colum- 
bia University shows that 
these mice are more than 
just disgusting — they also 


also carried antimicrobial | 


and 
genes. 
“From tiny studios to 
penthouse suites, New 
York City apartments are 
continually invaded by 
house mice,” Williams 
said, according to a Co- 
lumbia University press 
release. “Our study raises 


antibiotic resistant 


| April 


carry novel the —_ possi- 
disease-caus- . bility that | 
ing bacteria “Serious serious in- | 
and antibi- :-¢,: z S Peic taro 1s 
ie infections may be : 
otic-resistant 5 — includ- 
se ru es. passed from mice ing _ those 
nese bacte- 2 resistant to 
ria include to humans. ernst: 
the bacteria — SIMON H. — may be 
responsible WILLIAMS, passed from 
for life- COLUMBIA these mice to 
threatening UNIVERSITY humans, al- 
gastroenteri- though  fur- 
tis in people. ther research | 
Researchers at the is needed to understand 


Center for Infection and 
Immunity(CH) at Colum- 
bia University’s Mailman 
School of Public Health col- 
lected 416 mice from apart- 
ment buildings in Manhat- 
tan, Queens and the Bronx 
over 13 months. 

The mice were from the 
strain Mus musculus (the 
average house mouse). The 
M. musculus is the most 
abundant species of the ge- 
nus mus. 

Although these mice are 
wild animals, they often 
lives alongside humans. 
M. musculus has also been 
domesticated as the pet 
mouse and as the most 
common type of laboratory 
mouse. 

Simon Williams, lead 
researchers.of the.study 
and first author of the 
paper, said that although 
house mice are commonin 
New York, little is known 
about the role they play in 
environmental contami- 
nation and spreading of 
potentially pathogenic 
bacteria. 

Williams used a genetic 
technique known as rRNA 
sequencing to identify 
high levels of Bateriodetes 
and Proteobacteria in the 
mice. 

In addition the mice also 
carried several gastroin- 
testinal disease-causing 
agents, including Shigella, 
Salmonella, Clostridium 
difficile, and diarrheagenic 
Escherichia coli. 

This is important be- 
cause these disease-caus- 
ing bacteria can cause food 
poisoning that affects al- 
most 1.4 million people in 
the U.S. each year. 

Food poisoning is also 
the cause of 15,000 hospi- 
talizations and 400 deaths 
annually. 


Furthermore, the mice 


how often this happens, if 
at all.” 


Researchers found that, | 
in general, the more the | 


mouse weighed, the larger 
the number the number of 
viruses, even after control- 
ling for location, sex and 
length. 

The article was pub- 
lished in mBio, a journal for 
microbiology, on April 17. 

A second study by the 
same _ researchers, also 
published in mBio, exam- 
ined the viral components 
in mice feces. 

In total there were 36 
viruses found from over 
18 families and 21 genera 
in the feces. At least six 
of these viruses are new. 


Interestingly, while these | 
| they-estimated that the sur- 


viruses.do match.viruses 
that infect dogs, chickens, 
pigs and other animals, 
none of these viruses are 
shown to affect humans. 

Williams said that al- 
though the researchers 
have found no known 
human _ pathogens, the 
findings can be used for 
advances in clinical mi- 
crobiology and are impor- 
tant for viral ecology. 

W. Ian Lipkin, senior 
author of both papers, 
John Snow professor of 
Epidemiology and direc- 
tor of CII, discussed the 
potential danger of mice. 

“New Yorkers tend 
to focus on rats because 
they are larger and we see 
them scurrying around in 
streets or subways; how- 
ever, from a public health 
vantage point, mice are 
more worrisome because 
they live indoors and are 
more likely to contami- 
nate our environment, 


even if we don’t see them,” 
Lipkin said, according to 
a Columbia 
press release. 


University 
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Mice in Manhattan are found to carry various antibiotic-resistant strains. 
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homaine lettuce linked to recent E. colt outbreak 


By ALLISON CHEN 
Staff Writer 


In an outbreak span- 
ning 16 states as of Sunday, 
22, 53 individuals 
have contracted  Esch- 
erichia coli (E. coli) from 
romaine lettuce. 

Since the Centers for 
Disease Control and Pre- 
vention (CDC) is. still 
working to identify a com- 
mon source, whether it be 
a grower, supplier, dis- 
tributor or brand, it recom- 
mends throwing out any 
romaine lettuce at home 
and avoiding it in restau- 
rants. 

Although the lettuce has 


| been linked to the Yuma, 


Ariz. region, it is often diffi- 
cult to verify growing areas 
from labels, and consumers 
are warned to discard any 
produce they are unsure 
about. 

The original alerts of 
lettuce poisoning involved 
only chopped romaine let- 
tuce and salad mixes, but 
the CDC has expanded its 
warning to all types of ro- 
maine lettuce, including 
whole heads and hearts. 

The particular  sero- 
type of E. coli involved in 
the outbreak is O157:H7. 
While most E. coli strains 
are harmless, 0157:H7 pro- 
duces Shiga toxins, which 


inhibit pro- 
tein syn- 
thesis in 
cells. 

‘Di beEies 
particular 
serotype 
of E. coli is 
also 
ciated with 
hemolytic 
uremic 
syndrome 
(HUS) ec 
serious 
condition 


asso- 


that in- 
volves red 
blood cell 
destruc- 
tion which can lead to 
kidney failure. 

Of the 53 individuals 
affected by the current 
outbreak, 31 were hospi- 
talized, five of whom were 
suffering from kidney fail- 
ure. 

There have been no re- 
ported deaths to date but 
due to anticipated delays 
in reporting, the CDC 
notes that cases occurring 
after March 27 may not 


yet be officially included 
in reports. 
Infected individuals 


usually begin experienc- 
ing symptoms two to 
eight days after original 
exposure, with the aver- 
age being three to four 


days. Symptoms can in- 
clude bloody diarrhea, 
stomach cramps, vomiting 
and fever, and individuals 
usually recover within a 
week. 

Those who develop HUS 
usually do so about seven 
days after the first appear- 
ance of symptoms. 

Signs of HUS include in- 
frequent urination, fatigue 
and paleness. 

Furthermore, children, 
the elderly and immuno- 
compromised individuals 
are most at risk of being 
infected and developing 
HUS. 

The CDC advises indi- 
viduals who have symp- 
toms to talk to a doctor 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Researchers urge the public not to eat any romaine lettuce until they find the outbreak’s source. 


immediately and to record 
what they remember eating 
in the week before symp- 
toms appeared. E. coli can 
be tested for with a stool 
sample. 

Generally, good hy- 
giene such as hand wash- 
ing, avoiding cross-con- 
tamination in the kitchen 
and cooking meat thor- 
oughly can help prevent 
contracting an E. coli in- 
fection. 


Thoroughly — washing 
fruits and vegetables is also 
recommended; however, 


in this outbreak, washing 
romaine lettuce will not 
remove the E. coli bacteria, 
as it can remain inside the 
leaf. 


TRANSPLANT, From B7 
became our first transplant 
human.” 

According to Redett, 
gery would take about 14 
hours. 

He added that before the 
operation, which occurred 
on a Monday, members of 
his team traveled out of 
state to obtain the trans- 
plant tissue. 

“That whole  proce- 
dure took about four or 
five hours,” he said. “We 
started that Sunday night, 
flew back to Baltimore, 
and started the transplant 
probably at around 3 in the 
morning and finished at 5 


later that day.” 
A small part of the pa- 
tient’s penis remained, 


which they used to at- 
tach the transplant tissue. 
They also connected four 
veins, three arteries and 
two nerves in the hope of 
restoring normal function 
to the patient’s penis. This 
includes regular urination 
and sexual stimulation. 

Surgeons did not trans- 
plant the donor's testicles 
due to the ethical concern 
that their patient would be 
able to father a child which 
would be biologically the 
donor's. Instead, he is tak- 
ing testosterone supple- 
ments. 


The patient is also tak- 
ing immunosuppressive 
drugs which aim to help 
his body accept the trans- 
plant. 

According to the Sci- 
entific Director of the 
Hopkins _ Reconstructive 
Transplant Program Ger- 
ald Brandacher, they tried 
to minimize the amount 
of these drugs which were 
necessary. 

He explained that tak- 
ing immunosuppressive 
drugs could increase the 
likelihood that the patient 
would suffer hyperten- 
sion, malignant disease or 
infection. 

“They are very pow- 
erful drugs that weaken 
your immune system and 
they have significant side 
effects and toxicities long 
term,” Brandacher said 
in an interview with The 
News-Letter. 

He added that many 
of those patients are very 
young, presenting more 
long-term concerns about 
taking the drugs. 

“They have a long life- 
span ahead of them. Ev- 
erything we can do to 
minimize any toxicities or 
side effects of their chron- 
ic medication that they 
need is going to be advan- 
tageous for them.” 

He added that he hoped 


they could eliminate the 
need for immunosuppres- 
sive drugs so that patients 
who had their penises re- 
moved. after penile.cancer 
could have a full trans- 
plant. 

Redett said that he 
hoped they could expand 
their patients to include 
those who have congenital 
anomalies due to birth de- 
fects, which he said could 
be severe. He added that 
his team was in the process 
of screening new patients 
for future transplants. 

Redett also said that his 
team was crucial to the suc- 


Veteran receives 14-hour penis transplant surgery 


cess of the operation. In ad- 
dition, Brandacher thanked 
the family of the donor. 

The team found an or- 
gan donor who had passed 
away. The donor pool was 
limited due to concerns 
about the patient’s blood 
type, skin tone and other 
factors. 

“Getting consent for 
this type of transplant at 
this time in life, which is 
probably the worst mo- 
ment of the donor family, 
and then to go ahead with 
such a particular type of 
gift is just extraordinary,” 
he said. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
An veteran received the first total penis and scrotum transplant surgery. 


Moderate drinking linked to circulatory disease 


ALCOHOL, From B7 

“Y'yve always thought that 
smoking and drinking 
were far different in terms 
of their destructive ef- 
fects,” Prabhat said in an 
interview with The News- 
Letter. 

The results of this study 
are meant to be a wake- 
up call for countries with 
a high suggested limit 
on alcohol consumption, 
as well as to support the 
U.K’s recent decision to 
decrease the recommend- 
ed limit on alcohol con- 


¥ 


sumption. 

In collecting data, the 
study also took note of 
confounding factors such 
as age, level of income, oc- 
cupation and pre-existing 
health factors such as dia- 
betes and smoking. 

The researchers suggest 
a limit of 100 grams or five 
drinks per week, which 
is lower than many coun- 
tries’ limits. 

For example, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health 
(NIH) in the U.S. defines 
low-risk drinking for 


women as three or less 
drinks a day and no more 
than seven drinks a week. 
For men it is defined as 
four or less drinks a day 
and no more than 14 
drinks a week. 

The process of col- 
lecting the data was also 
based on observation, and 
the participants would 
self-report alcohol con- 
sumption. The results are 
therefore subject to bias, 
and no firm conclusions 
can be made about the 
true cause-and-effect re- 


v e 


4 


lationship of alcohol and 
physical health. 

Olivia Gebhardt, a se- 
nior at Hopkins, was not 
entirely convinced by this 
study. In an_ interview 
with The News-Letter, she 
emphasized that it was 
most important to listen to 
what her body was saying, 
as alcohol affects everyone 
differently. 


“I say, life is short, and 
as long as you're not know- 
ingly affecting your ability 
to live, then do what you 


want,” Gebhardt said. 
» © » 
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Spring Fair concert was Avengers: Infinity War next up in chronology 
an unexpected success 


By NIKITA SHTARKMAN 
Staff Writer 


The Spring Fair concert 
was destined to be a failure. 
The artist reveal disappoint- 
ed people, and there were 
rumors of a heavy under- 
selling of tickets. All around 
campus you could feel this 
general Days 
before the concert, tickets 
were being sold for less than 


disinterest. 


half of the original value. 

The very first part of the 
concert only confirmed my 
suspicion that this would 
be a terrible event. In the 
very beginning, a DJ half- 
heartedly spun records 
to an almost empty Rams 
Head Live! while 10 guys 
in the audience drunkenly 
moshed. The atmosphere 
was dead. | fully expected 
for both Earl and Krewella 
to peek from backstage, 
take stock of the situation 
and leave. I wouldn't have 
blamed them. 

To my surprise though, 
after a couple minutes 
of silence following the 
Dj, Earl finally stumbled 
onto stage, looking char- 
acteristically tired, with a 
full head of bushy dreads 
and squinting eyes. He 
was wearing one of the 
most comfortable outfits 
I've ever seen: beat up Air 
Force One lows and puffy, 
XL techwear. He grabbed 
the mic and yelled out the 
fummiest, statement of the 
night..”What’s up.collegel” 
Throughout the show, he 
kept referring to the crowd 
as college, a funny indica- 


tion of how much he cared 


about 


who he 


Was per- 
forming to. 

Earl’s set might be one 
of the best performances 
to be completely over- 
looked by the audience. 
Let me paint the picture: 
Over two hundred drunk 
college students have just 
left either the Beer Garden 
or some other pregame 
to experience this Spring 
Fair concert. They are row- 
dy, sweaty, loud and gen- 
erally excited. They come 
to the venue, expectations 
high, only to see a quiet, 
dread-headed rapper ex- 
plain his dark, deep-root- 
ed depression over grimy, 
experimental beats. 

You can imagine the 
almost comedic discon- 
nect here. For most of the 
set, the crowd stood ab- 
solutely still. You could 
hear people’s phones (and 
Juuls) drop. 


Nonetheless, ignoring the | 


horrible energy coming from 
the crowd, Earl performed 
his heart out, making this by 
far one of the best rap shows 


I've ever been to. Wander- | 


ing back and forth across the 
stage, Earl rapped his lyrics 
flawlessly, offering the same 


pained, powerful delivery | 


from his recordings. 
The way that Earl makes 


lyrics flow together is even | 


more impressive live. It | 
feels like watching a jug- | 


gler throw around a hun- 
dred balls. .His flow isso 
dynamic and complex 
that it is exciting to watch 
See SPRING FAIR, pace B4 
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Rapper Earl Sweatshirt was the opener at the 2018 Spring Fair concert. 
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Avengers: Infinity War brings together stars from the Marvel canon, including films such as Thor and Blank Panther. 


By LUIS CURIEL 
Staff Writer 


If you were anything 
like me in high school, 
then you were probably 
excited for the release of 
Marvel’s The Avengers. 
The Avengers debuted in 
2012, just as we current 
college seniors were fin- 
ishing up our sophomore 
year of high school. It was 
the first time we as an au- 
dience saw an ensemble 
movie full of superheroes 
that we’d been engaged 
with from as early as 2008, 
when Iron Man first re- 
leased. 

Sure X-Men had already 
been around, but none of 
them (other than Wolver- 
ine) had as a cool a perso- 
na as Robert Downey Jr.’s 
Tony Stark, were as mythi- 
cal_as.Thor.and_certainly 


none of them were as fun’ 


to watch as the Hulk. It 
also helped that the third 
X-Men film was terrible, 
X-Men Origins was terrible 
and we were roughly the 
age of four (some of us 
one) when the first X-Men 
film came out. 

Now a whole 10 years 
and 18 movies later, we 
finally have a film that’s 
supposed to make us feel 
concerned for the heroes 
we've seen. Avengers: In- 
finity War’s villain Thanos 
has been teased since the 
first Thor film — albeit not 
very directly. The glimpse 
that we get in Thor is just a 
tease at the glove he wears 
in the trailers for Infinity 
War. Then if you stayed af- 
ter the credits for Avengers, 


you might have seen him 
grin at the idea of fighting 
the heroes of Earth. 

But it’s not until Guard- 
ians of the Galaxy that we 
actually see “The Mad Ti- 
tan” in all his glory, por- 
trayed by Josh Brolin. We 
are told that we should be 
afraid of him, but he plays 
such a 


use them to control (and 
bend) reality to his will. 
There’s six of these, and 
throughout the 18 movies 
we’ve seen almost all of 
them. In the first Captain 
America film and Avengers 
we get a glimpse at two of 
these: The tesseract hides 
the Space Stone, allowing 

the yielder 


small role to travel 
in the film ike a, arc TuOnsss 
that it’s Lnfinity War’s sp ated 
hard to re- yj]lain Thanos has while the 
ally accept ; little stone 
thatidea. been teased since in Loki’s 
Sure, the the first Thor film *°°?*** 
argument (remember 
could be —— albeit not very that from 
made _ that ‘ F the first 
if you've directly. Avengers) 
stayed for is the Mind 
every sin- Stone. 
gle after- Ae Maver fe 
credits scene you would Mind Stone was used to 


know. what he’s up _to,.but 
with 32 scenes to date, 
it’s very easy to lose track 
of what has happened in 
those scenes. So it really 
does makes sense to not 
really know who he is or 
what he wants, but that’s 
what I’m here for! 

Basically Thanos is this 
alien from the planet Titan 
who saw his entire race 
destroyed. This made him, 
well, mad. It fueled him to 
become just as deadly as 
his reputation in space al- 
ready made him out to be. 

In his quest to bring 
balance to the universe 
— he believes that bal- 
ance is necessary to pre- 
vent extinction — he finds 
that the best way to ac- 
complish this is to find 
the Infinity Stones and 


create. Vision in Avengers: 
Age of Ultron and allows 
the yielder to manipulate 
someone else’s mind. In 
the forgettable Thor: The 
Dark World, the thing they 
are fighting for is the Re- 
ality Stone, which — you 


guessed it — allows the 
holder to warp reality as 
they wish. 


At the end of Thor: The 
Dark World, this stone is in 
the hands of Benicio Del 
Toro’s The Collector, who 
also helped the audience 
figure out what everyone 
in Guardians of the Galaxy 
was searching for. The 
Power Stone is left behind 
at the end of Guardians 
with the Nova Corps. The 
last two stones, the Time 
Stone and Soul Stone, are 
perhaps the most useful, as 
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they allow the user to ma- 
nipulate time and control 
any living or dead soul. 
The location of the Soul 
Stone is the biggest plot 
point for Infinity War: It’s 
the only one that nobody 


holds (the Time Stone is 
with Dr. Strange). This is 
where all of our heroes 


come in. Thanos (presum- 
ably) fucks shit up down at 
the Nova Corps and gets 
the Tesseract/Space Stone 
from Loki (we’ve seen it 
in the trailers) and comes 
to Earth to find the rest of 
them. Everyone needs to 
fight this dude or else he 
will be able to destroy the 
entire universe and mould 
it to his will. 

Now I understand the 
hesitance to see this film 
after being bombarded 
with superhero films for 
the past decade. Some of 
them don’t feel like they’Il 
be worth your time, and 
that’s a fair assumption — 
believe me, paying $15 at 
an AMC to watch Ant-Man 
felt like a robbery. 

There’s a very limited 
number of superhero mov- 
ies that are considered 
great, most notably Nolan’s 
The Dark Knight trilogy, 
but that doesn’t lessen the 
achievement that is Infin- 
ity War. Marvel has built 
an empire over the past 
10 years and has managed 
to make things interest- 
ing enough that even their 
worst films profit. 

At a time where other 
superhero universes have 
failed. to generate hype (I’m 
looking at you DC), Mar- 
vel is about to present its 
crowning jewel. Its recent 
catalog of Guardians of the 
Galaxy Vol. 2, Thor: Ragnarok 


Marvel is more inclined to 
let its directors influence 
both the story and visual 
styles of movies, which it 
normally (and infamously) 
hasn’t allowed. 

If the cost of uniqueness 
is occasionally having a big 
mashup film where every- 
one “can” possibly die (I’m 
sure at least two characters 
are going to die in Infinity 
War) then sign me up. 

Avengers: Infinity War 
comes out on April 26, and 
you can go see it locally at 
the Senator Theatre, Land- 
mark Harbor East Cinema, 
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Office of LGBT Life hosts a Queer Comedy Night 


By COLE DOUGLASS 
Staff Writer 


On Tuesday, April 17 the 
Office of LGBTQ Life host- 
ed a Queer Comedy Night 
at the LaB, where Hopkins 
students took to the stage 
and cracked jokes about the 
myriad wonders and intri- 
cacies of being queer in the 
modern world. 

Sophomore Emma Shan- 
non, an employee of the LG- 
BTQ Life office and a mem- 
ber of the Stand Up Comedy 
Club, organized the show. 

“Yd been talking with 
some people about how 
there are a lot of great queer 
comedians, but there’s not a 
lot of great queer represen- 
tation in comedy,” Shan- 
non said. “A lot of com- 
edy can be queerphobic or 
transphobic, so I thought 
it would be nice to host a 
comedy night where every- 
one could be like “Yes, this 
is intended for me.” 

Shannon was also the eve- 
ning’s first performer, taking 


Karl and Krewella are a 


to the stage to talk about her 
difficulty hitting on other 
women and her theory of 
Schrédinger’s sexuality — 
the idea that everybody’s at 
least a little bit queer until 
proven otherwise. 

She then told the story 
of the frat boy who waited 
until they had been making 
out for five minutes before 
asking her if she was gay 
and what she thought his 
thought process must have 
looked like. 

Next up was freshman 
Isabel Rios-Pulgar in her de- 
but stand up performance. 
She commented on why she 
decided to perform. 

“I always told myself if 
[an opportunity to do stand 
up comedy] ever appears, 
I'll it,” Rios-Pulgar 
said. “Then they were like 
‘Queer Stand Up Comedy, 
come see it’ and | was like, 
‘the gays are calling me.” 

Despite her lack of prior 
experience, Rios-Pulgar did 
a great job. Her jokes about 
drunk frat boys asking her 


do 


strangely great pairing 


SPRING FAIR, From B3 
him tie the lines together. 
The alliteration and the 
rhyme schemes are all top- 
notch. Most impressively 
though, Earl somehow 
manages to infuse his lyr- 
ics with an equal amount 
of desolation, braggadocio 
and humor. 

Besides just doing the ex- 
pected pieces, Earl decided 
to perform a bunch of un- 
released music, each song 
more beautiful than the last. 
The beat selection was crazy. 
Earl went from a Just-Blaze- 
type gospel sample beat 
with no drum, to a beat that 
was just a kick and a scream 
— something you would ex- 
pect either Death Grips or 
JpegMafia to run over. 

Earl rapped with ease; 
this show only made me 
itch for the CD-quality ver- 
sions to be released. Finally, 
just as unassumingly as he 
appeared, Earl threw up a 
peace sign and wandered 
off the stage. To the Earl 
fans in the crowd, this was 
a spiritual experience. I felt 
like I had seen something 
important. 

With Earl gone, there was 
an uncomfortable silence. 
This was broken by a boom- 
ing riser. I could see two 
women doing an involved 
handshake just behind the 
edge of the stage. Suddenly, 
brimming with energy, they 
jumped behind the turn- 
tables as smoke poured out 
and lights flashed in bright 
letters: “Krewella.” 

To most people, this is 
where the true Spring Fair 
concert began. As Krewel- 
la’s bubblegum dubstep and 
light EDM began to pound 
over the speakers, the 


crowd began to jump and 


scream, feeling the energy 
they were waiting for. 
Krewella’s music is fast, 
loud and very full. Each 
track had what felt like mil- 
lions of sounds, pulsating 
in rhythm. Voiced hooks 
would be supported by 
bright synth lines, boom- 
ing kicks and that trade- 
mark pulsating bass that 
got worldwide popularity 
about five years ago. 
Krewella worked 
crowd perfectly. They re- 
placed Earl’s slow, ironic hi- 
larity with hype that played 


to the audience perfectly. | 
The two members would | 
While one | 
mixed the tracks on the up- | 
| better than hers ever will be. 


switch roles: 
per stage, the other would 
wander around — either 
mouthing the words of the 
track and head-banging or 
just dancing in the center of 
the stage. The energy got so 
wild that halfway into the 
set, one of the front speak- 
ers was kicked over. 

Their mixing was impec- 
cable. No one could expect 
what was coming next — it 
would alternate between 
the classic 4/4 EDM drop 
and a more dubstep in- 
spired “wubwubby” release 
of tension. In either case, 
the crowd would go crazy, 
jumping faster and faster. 

While being completely 
disjointed and unexpect- 
ed, somehow this Spring 
Fair concert was a great 
success. The awkward- 
ness of the pairing and the 
overall awkwardness of 
the crowd did not impact 
either performance at all. 
To those that didn’t go, you 
missed both one of the best 
rap performances I’ve seen 
and a great dance party led 
by Krewella. 


CHRISTOPHER PARSONS/CC BY-S.A. 4.0 


EDM duo Krewella headlined the Spring Fair concert alongside Earl. 
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if she’s a ‘lesbean’ and claim- 
ing that they would ‘wife her 
up’ if she wasn’t queer were 
incredibly funny. 

She also told stories about 
her time as a tour guide, 
most notably about the par- 
ent who asked her if college 
would ‘turn her son gay.’ 

The next performer was 
freshman Ariella Shua, 
who spoke about her ob- 
session with labeling ev- 
erything as ‘gay culture’ 
and her inability to refer 
to others as anything other 
than their username in the 
gay group chat. 

She also joked about 
feeling obligated to choose 
the gay option in ‘Tag Your- 
self’ memes, regardless of 
how little the option suits 
her and about her recent 


| brush with fame on the 


meme page. 

The final performing 
Hopkins student was soph- 
omore Abigail Johnson, 
another new comedian, 
who compared her creation 
at the hands of a divine 
power to that of a kid pick- 
ing out traits for their Sims. 
She joked about how the 
straight people in the audi- 


| ence were probably really 


the 


confused by all of her jokes. 

Johnson also talked 
about RuPaul’s Drag Race 
and how much it upsets her 
that the contestants only 
have to be women for a cou- 
ple hours every week, yet 
their contour skills are far 


FILE PHOTO 
The Comedy Night was held at the LaB, the student lounge in Homewood. 


The evening's final per- 
former was Chelsea Shorte, 
a D.C-based_ professional 
comedian invited to per- 
form by the Office of LG- 
BTQ Life. 

Shannon discussed the 
decision to invite Shorte. 

“I was so ecstatic when 
she [agreed to perform],” 
Shannon said. “She’s so 
cool... [and] sweet to work 
with, and so excited to be 
doing the show with us and 
see all these new comedi- 
ans give it their best shot.” 

Shorte opened her set by 
talking about her attempts 
to learn to cook so that she 
would feel comfortable 
mocking the participants 
on Masterchef Jr., before a 
segueing into a small rant 
about how ridiculous it is 
that high school students 
have to pick new names for 
themselves in Spanish class. 

Her final set of the eve- 
ning, however, centered on 
the time she and her part- 
ner were followed down 
the streets by a shirtless 
man on a tricycle who kept 
shouting the words “two 
ladies” at them. It was 
definitely a weird bit, but 
Shorte sold it completely, 
and it was one of the funni- 
est parts of the evening. 

All in all, it was a really 
incredible and hilarious 
evening put on by a very tal- 
ented group of queer come- 
dians. Shannon said she is 
excited to host another queer 
comedy show in the fall. 


Introducing... 
The New Editors 


CLAIRE BEAVER IS A SOPHO- 
MORE WHO SOLELY LISTENS TO 
CARDI B AND WHITE NOISE CLIPS 
ON YOUTUBE. SHE DOESN’T EN- 
JOY LONG WALKS, BUT SHE DOES 
ENJOY CHEESE DOODLES AND 
PRETENDING SHE’S IN AN IN- 
DIE MOVIE WHEN IT RAINS. YOU 
WILL FIND HER DABBING ON ‘EM 
OR TRYING TO LEARN THE BACK- 
PACK KID DANCE. SHE IS #2HYPE 
TO BE A NEW ARTS EDITOR. 


AMELIA ISAACS 


AMELIA “MILLY” ISAACS IS A 
FRESHMAN FROM LONDON. HER 
SPECIAL SKILLS INCLUDE MAK- 
ING THE PERFECT CUP OF TEA, 
COMPLAINING ABOUT AMERICA 
AND RECITING ALL THE LYRICS 
OF HAMILTON. HER FAVORITE — 

~ YOUTUBE VIDEO IS THAT ONE | 
WHERE A LITTLE BOY GETS AN 
AVOCADO FOR CHRISTMAS. IF 
YOU DON’T FIND THAT VIDEO 
FUNNY, WE CAN'T BE FRIENDS. 


JHU Film Festival streams eclectic collection of shorts 


By TANYA 
WONGVIBULSIN 
Staff Writer 


Last week, I attended a 
screening of short films at 
the 21st Hopkins Film Fes- 
tival. Its overarching theme 
was prom, and it took place 
at the JHU-Mica Film Cen- 
tre. Not knowing what to 
expect before the screen- 
ing, I was surprised at how 
many different emotions 
the films provoked. 

My favorite short film 
was The Night Fish by Al- 
bert Birney. It showed the 
psychedelic adventure of a 
character trying to get away 
from a night fish, a creature 
that visits daily. Narrated in 
French, the film introduced 
many different bizarre char- 
acters, sometimes making it 
unclear what their purpose 
was. Some examples includ- 
ed a fly that farts and poops 
and an elephant that tries to 
balance itself on a pin. 

I walked out of the theater 
with the biggest impression 
from The Night Fish because 
it was outlandish yet comi- 
cal. The fact that Birney nev- 
er clarified what the night 
fish truly represented also 
kept me wondering what the 
character could possibly be 
and how I could connect it to 
my own life. 

The film that made me 
feel most uncomfortable 


and confused definitely 


had to be S’ghetti Eddie by, 


Matisse Rifai. The dia- 
logue-less film was about a 
shirtless teenage boy (who 
was covered in dirt) eating 
spaghetti while smoking a 
cigarette. The loud chewing 
noise in the background as 
well as the way the char- 
acter switched between 
smoking and shoving a pile 
of spaghetti into his mouth 
made me feel alarmed. I 
had to close my eyes and 
take a deep breath at a cer- 
tain point. 

The film ended after 
the boy finished both his 
cigarette, which he ended 
up eating, and the pile of 
spaghetti in front of him. I 
didn’t understand the pur- 
pose of the film (perhaps it 
was supposed to deliberate- 
ly create discomfort) or why 
it was chosen out of around 
500 submitted films to be 
shown at the festival. 

The last film screened 
was Yorick, a film by Lydia 
Milano who is currently a 
senior at Hopkins. Yorick 
depicts. the simple life and 
aspirations of a_ strange 
puppet with wired eye 
lashes. In the setting of his 
home, Yorick was filmed do- 
ing simple tasks such as eat- 
ing, dancing and dreaming 
alone. It was a heartfelt film 
that made me reflect upon 
my own dreams and simple 

$ 


a 


life routines. 

At the end of the screen- 
ing, I had the chance to 
talk to Milano and clear up 
questions I had about the 
film. She discussed what 
she wanted to accomplish 
with the film. 

“Tjust kind of want people 
to sympathize with the pup- 
pet in a way, even though he 
is kind of a strange character 
and he doesn’t speak at all 
and he’s just a puppet,” Mi- 
lano said. “But I hope that 
people feel a little sad for 
him, but that they realize 
that he’s sweet and that he 
has his own sorts of dream 
and aspirations.” 

When asked to talk 
about her inspiration, Mi- 
lano commented on_ her 
professor and the films that 
she watched during her 
studies. 

“The biggest inspiration 
was probably my professor, 
Karen Yasinsky, because 
that’s the style of puppet 
animation she does,” Mi- 
lano said. “But then I like 
other animation styles. I 
was really influenced by 
Wallace and Gromit. And 
also, the character came 
out of some stuff I watched 
for class, like early German 
Expressionist films.” 

Senior Gillian Waldo, 
co-director of the Hopkins 
Film Society, addressed 
how the films were chosen 


and what the overall mis- 
sion of the festival was. 

“We're not super interest- 
ed in narrative films, so that 
kind of took some out of 
the running immediately,” 
Waldo said. “And I think 
we agreed that all of these 
were playing with some sort 
of really specific aesthetic 
quality and kind of pushing 
that... They’re all in differ- 
ent mediums but definitely 
pushing the envelope in 
terms of their structure and 
presentation.” 

Waldo commented on 
the goals the festival hoped 
to achieve. 

“We just want to contrib- 
ute to the film scene here 
and put on events that bring 
in both Johns Hopkins stu- 
dents and the Baltimore 
community at large. We 
tried to program pretty di- 
verse offerings,” she said. 

Although the screening 
was short, the films stuck 
with me for a long while 
after the festival ended. I 
kept wondering what cer- 
tain films meant and how 
I should feel towards them. 
Overall, I think that the 
films’ aesthetic qualities 
and content are what made 
them unique. Although 
they were a bit too quirky 
for my taste, I could defi- | 
nitely see some people en- 
joying these thought-pro- 
voking films. : 
Ed 
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Druids take on Godot 
Is nol worth waiting for 


By CLAIRE BEAVER 
Stat? Writer 


If you have a past, pres- 
ent or future in theater, you 
have heard of Samuel Beck- 
ett’s famous Waiting for Go- 
dot. 

Godot’s main characters 
are two friends, Vladimir 
and Estragon, who are, 
you guessed it, waiting for 
Godot, a named yet un- 
seen character of seeming 
importance — if you con- 
sider anything in this play 
important. 

This play puts all its im- 
portance on the boredom of 
its main char- 


around any real action be- 
sides waiting, just the dia- 
logue of an existentialist 
playwright trying to figure 
out what it means to just be 


| of 


and wait while nothing is | 


going on around you. 

That being said, watch- 
ing it is painful. There are 
only two characters on 
stage most of the time, and 
the other three characters 
who come and go are not 
exciting. 

One duo is Pozzo and 
Lucky: A pompous man 
who enters yanking his 
elderly slave by a noose. It 
is disturbing, yet not quite 
entertaining. 


acters and 
the bits they 
do to try to 
escape. They 
can't leave 
the small 
area they are 
in, however, 
because they 
must wait for 
Godot. 

The Dru- 
id Theatre Company has 
brought this classic show 
across the pond from Ire- 
land to Washington, D.C. 
and is putting it on at the 
Lansburgh Theatre, one of 
the two main Shakespeare 
Theatre Company venues 
in D.C. 

Druid is an Irish the- 
ater troupe based in Gal- 
way that tours its shows 
around the United States 
and Ireland. They do a va- 
riety of productions, from 
Shakespeare to more con- 
temporary shows, and 
they always bring -a fresh 
variation on shows done so 
many times over. 

While I must admire the 
production quality and the 
costumes, I still couldn't 
enjoy the show. 

Vladimir and Estragon 
have good chemistry, as 
played by Marty Rea and 
Aaron Monaghan, respec- 
tively. Yet no matter how 
much energy they put in 
— and they do put ina lot 
— the show just can’t force 
interest. 

Vladimir and Estragon 
are homeless, dressed 
in raggedy old suits and 
talking about how hungry 
they are, where they slept 
the night before and how 
many people beat them 
up. They discuss suicide, 
slavery and other moral 
issues in a light-hearted 
way, never stopping to lin- 
ger on the gravity of their 
conversation. 

The set is bare save a tree 
with long branches and a 
moon that floats in at the 
end of the acts, signaling 
night. The lighting was by 
far the best part of this pro- 
duction, a cool blue glow 
cast over the set at the end 
of each act. 

I understand that the 
show itself is a feat — an 
entire show not based 


Waiting for Godot is the work of famed 


re ¥ 


They will 
continue to wait. 
Yet you have 

no desire to 
continue waiting 
with them. 


and shout, 


lon- 
mono- 


ers the 
gest 


ever seen 
done in real 
time, and | 
then they 
leave. Yet | 


again, noth- 

ing happens besides the 
entrance and exit of an- 
other pair, another set of 
people with nothing to do 
and nothing to contribute. 
Then there is the Boy. 


The Boy comes at the end | 
of each act to tell Didi | 
and Gogo, as they sweetly | 


nickname each other, that 
Godot will not be coming 
today, but he will surely 
be there tomorrow and 


that they should come | 


back and wait some more 
the next day. 

The Boy, played in this 
production by Malcolm 
Fuller, is a welcome pres- 
ence — he is not only ador- 
able but signals the end of 
the act and, eventually, the 
play. 

We get the feeling that 
Vladimir and _ Estragon 
play this same game every 
day, never actually getting 
a result; Godot will never 
come, and they will contin- 
ue to wait. Yet you have no 
desire to continue waiting 
with them. 

The dialogue should be 
quick, playful, bouncy, a 
tribute to the fast-paced 
and boundlessly clever 
mind of Samuel Beckett. 
This production lasts over 
two and a half hours. 

The slow delivery and 
long pauses were unnec- 
essary and definitely con- 
tributed to the loss of at- 
tention from the audience. 
The actors were milking 
the dialogue and not in a 
good way. 

As a lover of theater and 
an actor myself, I was high- 
ly disappointed. That being, 
said, your best bet is to stick 
around Baltimore and see 
some local theater — it is 
sure to be livelier. 

Waiting for Godot is play- 
ing at the Lansburgh The- 
atre in Washington, D.C. 
from April 17 to May 20. 


ROGER PIC/PUBLIC DOMAIN 
playwright Samuel A Beckett. 


Lucky deliv- | 


logue I have | 


Student authors showcase their original writing 


By RUDY MALCOM 


| Staff Writer 


My friend, who js not 


| only a self-described leg- 


end but perhaps the Freud 
our time, spent late 
Monday evening  pros- 
elytizing about his new 


classification of emotions. 


| Although 


psychologist 
Paul Ekman, after seminal 
cross-cultural research, 


| identified anger, disgust, 


| more 
| Showcase, a 
They scream 


fear, happiness, sadness 
and surprise as the six ba- 
sic human emotions, my 
friend argued that there 
are “only two: anger and 
content.” 
However, the 
Student 


Balti- 
Writers’ 
co-produc- 
tion of Writers in Balti- 


| more Schools (WBS) and 


the Writing Seminars 
department at Hopkins, 
just hours before demon- 
strated how narrow my 
friend’s perspective was. 

Students at Hopkins 
and at public high schools 
in Baltimore City from 
WBS read their short sto- 
ries, poetry and other 


| work, rendering their di- 


verse sentiments beauti- 


fully. These students, as 
the Facebook page for the 
event detailed, collabo- 
rated “this semester to 
explore how disparate life 
experiences can inspire 
and inform our fiction” in 
Senior Lecturer Katharine 
Noel’s Community-Based 
Learning course Fiction 
and Social Engagement. 

According to the WBS 
website, the nonprofit or- 
ganization “empowers 
the voices of Baltimore 
City students through in- 
school, after-school, and 
summer programming 
that builds skills in lit- 
eracy and communication 
while creating a commu- 
nity of support for young 
writers.” 

These writing groups, 
led by educators at colleg- 
es in the Baltimore area, 
currently operate in four 
Baltimore County Public 
Schools (BCPS) and one 
District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Schools (DCPS) middle 
school. 

The students from WBS 
who presented their work 
at the event were partici- 
pants in one of the orga- 
nization’s several alumni 


programs. 

Rachael Clifford, a 
Master of Fine Arts (MFA) 
student in the Writing 


Seminars department who 
serves as a teaching assis- 
tant for Fiction and Social 
Engagement, and Chris- 
tian Pearson from WBS 
served as the emcees for 
the showcase. 

As he introduced the 
event, Pearson valuably 
identified a unique aspect 
of fiction that allows the 
form to be so potent and 
for readers to create emo- 
tional connections with 
the writers. 

“The best thing about 
stories... is that you know 
it’s fictional, but at the 
same time fiction always 
has a basis in reality,” he 
said. 

There were nine story- 
tellers from WBS, includ- 
ing Maia Washington, 
Cin’Shea Williams and 
Phoebe Gennardo. Fifteen 
students from Hopkins 
also participated. 

I wouldn’t be doing each 
author justice if I tried to 
write about each of their 
works, though I did enjoy 
something about each of 


Student’s play touches on tough topics 


COURTESY OF ESTHER RODRIGUEZ 


es t 


Daria Ramos-lzquierdo plays one of the leads in Esther Rodriguez's play. 


By CHAEBIN JEON 
Staff Writer 


Free staged readings of 
We All Fall Down, by Es- 
ther Rodriguez, were per- 
formed on April 21 and 
22 at the Arellano Theater 
in Levering Hall. The Hub 
event page provides a short 
blurb of the plot of the play: 
“Six months after Amanda 
Lewis-Ramirez’s suicide 
attempt, she and her fam- 
ily must redefine their rela- 
tionships with each other in 
light of the secrets they’ve 
been keeping.” 

The play, which focuses 
on an east coast middle- 
class nuclear family, stars 
Daria Ramos-Izquierdo as 
Amanda _ Lewis-Ramirez, 
a high school senior going 
through therapy and tak- 
ing medication for clinical 
depression and potential- 
ly other conditions. (Her 
full diagnosis is left open- 
ended.) 

Amanda struggles not 
only with said therapy 
and treatment, but also 
with navigating her fam- 
ily: her father, mother and 
younger brother. In fact, 
the whole family wrestles 
with their daily lives and 
with each other. 

The father (Matt Mull- 
ner) juggles his day job 
with his family life back 
home and is confused by 
Amanda’s_ mental-illness- 
related behaviors, often 
reacting impulsively and 
controllingly toward his 
daughter. 

The mother (Allie Zito) 
is a stay-at-home mother 
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who is dissatisfied with 
her role. She earnestly 
manages both the home 
and her two children, es- 
pecially Amanda’s therapy 
and medication needs, but 
she is often overwhelmed 
and confused by the situ- 
ation. 

The younger brother, 
Aiden (Harry Cohen), is 14 
and, while well-meaning, 
is ignorant about what 
Amanda is going through. 
The drama focuses mainly 
on the dynamics of the 
family and shows that even 
a well-meaning family can 
face difficulties commu- 
nicating with one another 
when a member is living 
with a mental illness. 

Amanda undergoes 
many ordeals — managing 
therapy, taking (or reject- 
ing) meds that don’t work 
for her, seeking support 
and understanding from 
her family, waiting for col- 
lege admissions results, 
and her complicated rela- 
tionship with her friend 
Janie (whom Amanda has 
been banned from seeing 


by her father). 
The audience gets 
glimpses of Amanda’s 


thoughts and reactions to 
the developments when 
she is with her family, but 
it is only through a series 
of intimate monologues to 
her therapist that Amanda 
confides (facing the audi- 
ence) what she does not 
share, even with her fam- 
ily. Here we see her true 
thoughts, the taboo ones 
that she does not express 
publicly — as uninhib- 


ited and honest as she is 
able to be throughout the 
play — and in the process, 
we gain a little bit more 
insight into the inner-life 


of a high schooler dealing | 


with mental illness. 
Other sensitive top- 
like self-harm and 
suicide come up» repeat- 
edly throughout the play. 
Amanda has a tin box, in 
which she hides the razors 
that she uses to self-harm. 
The suicide attempt she 
made six months prior to 
the beginning of the nar- 
rative haunts her fam- 
ily; the audience realizes 
that it has been lurking 
beneath their lives as it 
surfaces at several critical 
moments in the play. This 
tension helps to create 
some of the most chilling 
moments. 

The play ends with a 
kind of qualified opti- 
mism. The family is bet- 
ter at communicating. 
Amanda chooses a college 
she is happy with, but she 
still has to seek treatment 
for her mental illness and 
keep her grades up. She 
may get a chance to see 
her friend Janie again. 
Amanda’s mother has 
decided to teach, in addi- 
tion to housework duties. 
Aiden probably gets the 
soccer gear that he wants. 

All in all, We All Fall 
Down provides a balance 
of relatable, funny fam- 
ily moments and the fear, 
sorrow, exhaustion and 
frustration associated with 
mental illness. In the book- 
let provided by Rodriguez, 
she writes, “The reality of 
it is, talking about men- 
tal illness is hard. You 
start with a sentence and 
somehow you end up with 
something 300 words too 
short and yet thousands 
too long...” 

However, Esther Rodri- 
guez manages to provide 
a compelling and sympa- 
thetic look into the life of 
someone who is trying to 
survive with mental ill- 
ness and deftly captures 
the difficult dynamics of 
a family trying to make 
sense of things within that 
chaos. 


ics 
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them. Instead, I will focus 
on three of the works from 
the event that struck me 
the most. 

Washington gave a cap- 
tivating performance of 
spoken word poetry from 
memory that resonated 
deeply with myself. In- 
deed, she made adroit use 
of cadence and word play 
to deliver her insightful 
and evocative social com- 
mentary. 

“Being black and gay is 
like a death wish except I 
never asked to be either. 
I never asked to be born 
directly under the feet of 
my oppressors, to be born 
the same color of the dirt 
everyone walks all over,” 
she began. 

Washington continued 
to denounce racism, sex- 
ism and other forms of » 
oppression. The speaker 
of the poem feels that she 
doesn’t fit into “white-girl” 
feminism or the image of 
the LGBTQ community, 
discussing how different 
members of society deem 
her ethnicity and sexual- 
ity — two components of 
her existence — incompat- 
ible. 

The speaker of Wil- 
liams’ self-described 
“mental illness poem” 
also struggled with a part 


of herself. She discussed 


the difficulties of daily life 
and went onto reveal that 
behind her smile and as- 
surances that she is fine, 
she hides scars and a bro- 
ken heart. 

“T would tell you I’m 
an open book, but in real- 


| ity I’m like a locked door 


trapped in a cage behind a 
brick wall,” she read. 

In contrast with Wash- 
ington and Williams’ more 
somber content, Gennardo, 
who read from the middle 
of her short story, recited 
more humorous writing. 
Nonetheless, she was still 
very much able to relay a 
serious message. 

The story takes place 
the day following the 2016 
U.S. presidential _ elec- 
tion and is narrated by a 
middle-class social media 


manager at Kombucha 
from New York who didn’t 
vote. 


“She’s the type of per- 
son who commits to trends 
with her entire being, 
whether they are trending 
or not,” the narrator read, 
describing her superior. 

Gennardo’s story en- 
capsulated the revolution- 
ary role of social media in 
elections and in society. 

Indeed, in part by use 
of message tailoring, psy- 
chological profiling, sen- - 
timent manipulation and 
other micromarketing 
tools, Trump’s campaign 
was able to swing the 
election. And on a lesser 
technological level, we 
“ironically” —_ (according; 
to our pseudo-intelligent 
generation) play into the 
same attention-grabbing 
techniques that secured 
Trump’s often mourned 
victory. 

Other short stories and 
poems portrayed an ar- 
ray of thematic topics 
like moving, adolescence, 
pregnancy, family prob- 
lems, loss, triumph and 
defeat. 

Although each work 
was different, all were 
united in their ability to 
partake in community 
conversation and convey 

truth. Regardless of the 
“true” number of emo- 
tions, we are all united in 
being human. 
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W. Track splits up for M. Lacrosse edges Michigan in final seconds 


lwo weekend invites | 


By EMILIE HOFFER 


Sports Editor 


This past weekend the 
women’s track and field 
team participated in two 
meets over two days, post- 
ing several 
and personal-best perfor- 
mances. To start the week- 
end of competition, the 
Jays’ mile runners headed 
to Princeton University 
for the Larry Ellis Invita- 
tional, while the distance 
group traveled to Chester, 
Pa. for the Widener Invita- 
tional. 

Freshman Therese Ol- 
shanski and senior Caro- 
line Smith represented the 
Blue Jays in the 1,500-me- 
ter run at the Larry Ellis 


season-best 


Invitational. Toeing the 
line in the first seeded 
section, Olshanski ran 


her way to a time of 4:40. 
Meanwhile Smith, who 
competed in the second 
seeded section, clocked a 
time of 4:45. 

Back in Chester, it was 
a team effort 


to break 11. I knew I was in | 


a lot better shape, so I was 
just excited to see what | 
could do.” 


Indeed, Jacob broke the | | 


11-minute barrier by more | 


than 10 seconds, crossing 
the line in 10:48 for a first- 
place finish in the event. 
“My teammate 
[Freed] ran up to me right 
after the race and told me 
what I ran. I didn’t see the 
clock, so I had no idea what 


Tasha 


the time was,” Jacob re- 


called. “I was shocked.” 

Her time, which is cur- 
rently the fourth-fastest 
time in the nation, bet- 
tered junior Tasha Freed’s 
school record time 
during the 2017 outdoor 
season by just one second. 
And, for her efforts, Jacob 
was also named the Cen- 
tennial Conference Track 
Athlete of the Week this 
Monday. 

Also competing in the 


set 


3K steeplechase with Ja- | 
Ava | 
| Terrapins this coming Sat- 
in the event, | 


cob was freshman 
Kelley, who took second 


for the Jays, 
who put to- 
gether an im- 
pressive 33 
points on day 
one, leading 


“I didn’t see the 
clock so I had 
no idea what the 


adding eight 
more points 
to the Jays’ 
team total. 
The mid- 
distance 


the compe- time was. I was group of the 
tition. after day was once 
racing in just shocked” ae led by 
two events. — LAuREN JACOB, Olshanski, 

Kicking it SOPHOMORE who led a 
off for Hop- large group 
kins in the of Jays in 


distance events were ju- 
niors Shaina Palmer and 
Julia Chang, who led a 
pack of Blue Jays to an im- 
pressive finish in the 5K, 
running 18:12 and 18:19 
in the event, respectively. 
Palmer managed to take 
second in the race, edging 
out Haverford’s Sophie 
Drew by 3/10ths of a sec- 
ond. 

Following Palmer and 
Chang was sophomore Sa- 
mantha Levy, who took 
sixth in the event and add- 
ed three more points for 
the Jays. Sophomores Kris- 
tin Meek and Chloe Grzyb 
finished in ninth and 16th, 
respectively. 

After being honored as 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence Athlete of the Week 
earlier this month — after 
impressive performances 
in both the 3K and the 5K 
— junior Emily Stahl went 
one step further this past 
weekend and competed 
in the 10K, the longest 
collegiate distance on the 
track. She proved to be 
just as dominant in the 
10K, winning the event 
over her teammate, sopho- 
more Allison Rosen, by 14 
seconds. Stahl’s winning 
time of 38 minutes flat was 
over a minute and 20 sec- 
onds ahead of the third- 
place finisher. 

Together Stahl and 
Rosen added 18 points for 
the Blue Jays, just about half 
of their 33 point total in day 
one. 

Day two of the com- 
petition at Widener was 
highlighted by sopho- 
more Lauren Jacob, who 
set a personal record and 
a new school record in the 
3,000-meter steeplechase. 
She cut a full 35 seconds 
off her previous best time 
in the event, which was 
recorded just earlier this 
month. 

“My main goal was to 
beat my personal record 
from the home meet,” Jacob 
said. “My reach goal was 
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a quick 800-meter run, 
clocking a time of 2:15, 
good enough for a fourth- 
place finish.” The Jays 
would end up finishing 
4-8 in the event, racking 
up 20 additional points for 
Hopkins. Following Ol- 


shanski in fifth was junior | 
Erin Brush (2:16), Smith | 


(2:17), sophomore Caelyn 
Reilly (2:19) and junior 
Gina D’Addario (2:19). 

Taking on the 1,500-me- 
ter for the Blue Jays this 
time were D’Addario and 
Reilly, who were fresh off 
two fast finishes in the 
800-meter earlier that day. 
D’Addario would end up 
second, clocking 4:37 for 
the fastest time in the event 
for the Blue Jays that week- 
end. Reilly followed in 
fourth and Freed in eighth, 
crossing the line in 4:41 and 
4:49, respectively. 

The Blue Jays also domi- 
nated in the field events, 
highlighted by a win in the 
long jump by junior Maya 
Hammonds. Hammonds, 
who earlier took 10th in 
the 100-meter dash and 
14th in the 100-meter hur- 
dles, won the long jump 
convincingly with a mark 
of 5.60 meters. 

In the pole vault, senior 
Helen Girod and _ fresh- 
man Annie Gutierrez tied 
for second with a mark of 
3.26 meters, while sopho- 
more Sophia Cortazzo 
took fifth. 

Hopkins ended the two 
days of competition with a 
total of 116 points, taking 
first place by more than 40 
points over second-place 
Rowan University. The Blue 
Jays will toe the line again 
this Thursday, April 26 
for day one of the world- 
renowned Penn Relays, 
both the oldest and largest 
track and field competi- 
tion in the U.S. The Blue 
Jays will travel to Phila- 
delphia, where the Relays 
are hosted annually by the 
University of Pennsylva- 


nia at Franklin Field. 
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Kyle Marr scored the winning goal against Michigan with 31 seconds left. 


By GREGORY MELICK 
S| vorts Editor 


The men’s lacrosse team 
cemented their spot in the 
Big Ten tournament this 
past weekend with a vic- 
tory against the Universi- 
ty of Michigan Wolverines 
on Saturday, thanks to yet 


| another last minute goal 


by junior attacker Kyle 
Marr. The Jays take on the 
University of Maryland 


urday, which will deter- 
mine who gets the No. 1 
seed heading into the Big 
Ten Tournament the fol- 
lowing weekend. 

Though the Blue Jays 
never trailed against Mich- 
igan, the game was any- 
thing but easy, as Hopkins 
squandered two three-goal 
leads through 60 minutes 
of play. The first came right 
at the start, as Hopkins 
scored three unanswered 
goals from three differ- 
ent players — Marr, senior 
midfielder Patrick Fraser 
and senior midfielder Joel 
Tinney, within the first 
four minutes of the game. 

Michigan would take 
advantage of a man-up op- 
portunity in the first quar- 
ter for their first goal with 
just under eight minutes to 
go in the first. The Jays’ of- 
fense would be shut down 
by Michigan for the rest of 
the quarter, giving the Wol- 
verines the opportunity 


to tie it up with two unas- 
sisted goals to end the first 
quarter. 

The second quarter was 
a defensive battle, with 
only a combined three 
goals being scored by both 
sides. Marr scored the 
first of the three goals in 
the quarter, thanks to an 
assist from Tinney. But 
Michigan responded on 
another man-up oppor- 
tunity, tying the game at 
four as junior Brent Nose- 
worthy scored his second 
goal of the game for the 
Wolverines. 

Senior goalie Brock 
Turnbaugh played a key 
role for the Jays throughout 
the game, playing some of 
the best lacrosse of his ca- 
reer this year. 

“It’s senior year. There 
is no next year for me. 
I have been making la- 
crosse the best part of my 
day and enjoying the time 
I have left with the guys. 
At the end of the day, I am 
simply having fun play- 
ing the sport love,” Turn- 
baugh said. 

It looked like the game 
would remain tied at the 
half, but Fraser scored his 
second goal of the day with 
just six seconds left in the 
first half to put Hopkins up 
5-4 heading into halftime. 

Fraser and the rest of 
the Jays would carry the 
momentum into the sec- 
ond half, as Fraser opened 


the scoring on a man-up 
opportunity less than four 
minutes in. Marr would 
then match Fraser’s hat 
trick with one of his own 
to give Hopkins their sec- 
ond three-goal lead of the 
game, this time at 7-4 with 
under five minutes to go in 
the third quarter. 

Michigan, however, re- 
sponded once again, scor- 
ing three unanswered goals 
of their own in under five 
minutes, spanning from 
the end of the third quarter 
into the beginning of the 
fourth. With the game tied 
back at seven, the teams 
began to trade goals in the 
fourth quarter. 

Tinney ended the Wol- 
verines’ run with an 
unassisted goal with 13 
minutes left on the clock. 
Michigan scored their 
response goal with just 
over six minutes remain- 
ing, but senior midfielder 
Brinton Valis had his own 
response, scoring his 13th 
goal of the season just over 
a minute after the Michi- 
gan goal. 

With one minute remain- 
ing in the game, Nosewor- 
thy scored his fourth goal 
of the game for Michigan 
to tie the game up again. 
The elation Michigan fans 
felt was short-lived, how- 
ever, as Michigan violated 
the following faceoff, their 
third such violation of the 
half, thus giving Hopkins a 
man-up opportunity for 30 
seconds. 

The Jays would take ad- 
vantage. At 31 seconds left, 
Marr matched Nosewor- 
thy yet again with his own 
fourth goal of the game, 
thanks to’ an assist from 
Tinney — his fourth that 
game. That goal ended up 
being the difference, as the 
game ended with a final 
score of 10-9. 

The last-minute goal by 
Marr is his second game- 
winning goal with less 
than a minute left this 
year. In the Blue Jays’ game 
against Rutgers University, 
Marr scored with 14 sec- 


onds left on the game clock 
and only one second left 
on the shot clock to secure 
a 13-12 victory. 

“Our coaches do a great 
job during the week get- 
ting us ready to go for any 
scenario that may come 
our way, and if you hap- 
pen to have the ball at 
the end of the game, you 
know you are prepared 
to capitalize for the whole 
team,” Marr said. 

The faceoffs on Saturday 
were also a key part of the 
game, even before the final 
faceoff violation that cost 
Michigan the game. They 
were heavily dominated 
by Hopkins, as senior fa- 
ceoff specialist Hunter 
Moreland won 17 of the 23 
faceoffs in the game. 

The four goals by Marr 
give him 27 on the year, 
which is second best on 
the team, and Tinney’s four 
assists give him 28 on the 
year to lead the team. Turn- 
baugh contributed 11 saves, 
putting up double-digit 
saves for the third straight 
game. 

“Moving forward, I 
think the biggest key for 
us is to play a consistent 
60 minutes in every game 
we have. At times, we have 
put together three quarters, 
and it has been enough, 
and at other times it has not 
gotten the job done,” Marr 
said. “This late in the year, 
it’s even more important 
that we put together a full 
game, because you never 
know when your last game 
is going to be.” 

The win improves the 
Jays’ Big Ten record to 3-1, 
putting them in a tie for 
first place with the Terra- 
pins, the team they will 
play at home in their fi- 
nal regular season game. 
Whichever team wins 
that game will be guar- 
anteed the No. 1 seed the 
following weekend in the 
Big Ten tournament, so be 
sure to come out and sup- 
port the Blue Jays on Sat- 
urday, April 28 at 2 p.m. at 
Homewood Field. 


Baseball stays in the hunt for Conference title 


BASEBALL, From B12 
— in the third. 

In the fifth, the Blue Jays 
took yet another chance 
to put up more runs on 
the board, logging two 
more without response 
from the Bears and tally- 
ing the score up to 8-2. In 
the bottom of the seventh, 
the Jays widened the gap 
with a single from Clara; 
a walk from Ainsworth; 
a walk from Kutcher after 
getting hit by a pitch; and 
a double from Eberle. 

Ursinus fought to keep 
from trailing behind, putting 
up four runs in the eighth off 
of six hits and a home run, 
but it was not enough. The 
Jays put up another two in 
the bottom of the eighth, 
and Ursinus was unable to 
respond in the ninth, ending 
the game at 12-6. 

The second game in the 
doubleheader was marked 
by even more Hopkins 
dominance, as they swept 
the Bears 5-0. This time, 
senior pitcher Nick Burns, 
who was named _ this 
week’s Centennial Confer- 
ence Pitcher of the Week, 
took the mound. The Bears 
only managed to put up 
two hits and two walks 
against Burns. 

Senior catcher Alex 
Darwiche sent one flying, 


hitting a home run in the 
top of the seventh, and the 
whole team managed to put 
up 11 hits total on the day. 
Darwiche commented on 
the team’s overall growth 
throughout the season. 

“The team had a lot of 
growing pains early in the 
season. Now we're consis- 
tently hitting the ball and 
striking out a lot less,” Dar- 
wiche said. “It really shows 
the hard work guys have 
been putting in all year.” 

To close the weekend, 
Hopkins came _ through 
with one more win, as ju- 
nior pitcher Sean McCrack- 
en pitched for the Jays on 
Sunday. 

The game began with a 
slow start as neither team 
put up numbers until the 
bottom of the second, 
when the now 21st-ranked 
Salisbury University Sea 
Gulls scored two runs. 
The Jays were quick to 
strike back with their own 
two runs after a double 
from Eberle and a single 
from Darwiche. 

Salisbury crawled ahead 
in the third and fourth, 
notching a run in each. 
However, Hopkins contin- 
ued to fire back, putting 
up two runs in the third 
and one in the fifth after a 
spectacular home a from 


ae 


Bowman. The score was 
tied at 4-4. 

The tie would not last 
long though, as the Jays put 
up three more by the ninth, 
while Salisbury could only 
respond with one last run, 
ending the game with a 
close score of 7-5. 

Kutcher reflected on 
what he thought the key 
factor was in bringing 
home the victory for the 
Jays. 

“The game as a whole 
was a big team effort. We 
got the clutch hits when we 
needed them, made some 
key defensive plays and 
had a great pitching per- 


formance on the mound 
from Sean [McCracken],” 
Kutcher said. “Having 
him give us a complete 
nine strong innings defi- 
nitely helped us keep mo- 
mentum. We made some 
mistakes, but everyone 
did their part to make up 
for them. When we went 
down we battled to get the 
lead back right away and 
didn’t let the momentum 
shift away from us.” 

The Jays will be back on 
Thursday, April 26 as they 
host Washington College to 
compete in one of their last 
few games of the regular 
season. 
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Semuors lead W. Lacrosse 
lo viclory over Buckeyes 
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Freshman Trinity McPherson was named the Defensive Player of the Week 


By ESTHER HONG 
Sports Editor 


Friday afternoon, the 
women’s lacrosse team took 
on the Ohio State University 
Buckeyes, as the Blue Jay 
seniors competed on Home- 
wood Field for one last time 
in their collegiate careers. 
The Jays asserted their dom- 
inance on Senior Night, as 
the 25th-ranked women’s 
team went on a nine-goal 
run to take a 13-5 victory 
over their Big Ten opponent. 


Senior attacker Chloe 
Duke commented on the 
team’s win. 


“This was a very big win 
for our team. We needed 
this win in order to con- 
tinue on our path to the 
Big Ten tournament. We 
started off a little slow, but 
then we really kicked it into 
gear,” Duke said. “Everyone 
played very unselfishly and 
hustled for every loose ball 
which lead to a solid win for 
us. It was a great way to cel- 
ebrate Senior Night.” 
Ohio started strong, 
opening the game's first 
' 10 minutes with a 3-0 lead. 
However, a three-goal deficit 

) did not intimidate the Jays, 

as sophomore midfielder 
Mackenzie Heldberg fired 
first for Hopkins at the 17:37 
mark. Senior midfielder 
Shannon Fitzgerald followed 
with two consecutive goals 
to tie up the game at 3-3. 

Heldberg did not stop 
there, as she gave the Jays 
their first lead of the game 
with a crafty left-handed 
shot. After ongoing back- 
and-forth action, the Blue 
Jays gained a considerable 
lead going into the half. They 
scored three goals within the 
last three minutes of the half, 
improving their lead to 7-3. 

To start the second 
half, freshman midfielder 
Shelby Harrison scored 
her first goal of the game. 
Quickly following, sopho- 
more attacker Maggie Sch- 
neidereith capitalized on a 
Buckeye turnover, pushed 
the Jays’ lead to six. Ohio 
State ended the Jays’ run 
at 15:06, but it was not long 
until the Jays picked up 
with another three-goal 
tun. The scoreboard read 
12-4 with just over six min- 
utes left in the game. 

Ohio made one last at- 
_ tempt to regain momentum 
with another goal. Howev- 
er, Hopkins proved to be too 
dominant, as Duke scored 
her first goal of the season 
to secure the 13-5 win. 
Duke reflected on scoring 
her first goal of the season. 
“It was very exciting and 
- even more special that the 
assist came from fellow se- 
_ nior CeCe Finney. It was 
also nice that my family 
_ was there to see it. We work 
so hard during the week in 
practice,” Duke said. “Each 
_and every one of us pushing 
each other to get better; so it 
is a good feeling to see that 
_work pay off on the fiel cs 
After Friday’s game, the 
Jays improve their all-time 
record against the Buckeyes 
\ 


bus) 


to 11-6 and have won three 
of the last four matchups. 
Fitzgerald has moved up 
to 11th in school Division-I 
history, totaling 142 career 
points. Junior attacker Mi- 
randa Ibello also moved up 
in the ranks, as she is now 
tied for sixth with 55 assists. 
After playing in her last 
regular season game under 
the lights of Homewood 
Field, Duke reflected on the 
legacy her and her class- 
mates hope to leave on the 
women’s lacrosse program. 
“I think our senior 
class as a whole has really 
worked hard this year to 
leave behind a culture that 
the team will carry on once 
we are gone,” Duke said. 
“We are a super close team 
this year, and we hope the 
future teams at Hopkins 
can share the same bond.” 
The Blue Jays return to 
Homewood this afternoon at 
4 p.m. to face off the Towson 
University Tigers and will 
close off regular season play 
on Saturday, April 28 against 
the Rutgers Scarlet Knights. 
“Our goal is to work 
together to win our last 
two. games _and_ extend 
our season to the Big Ten 
and NCAA Tournament,” 
Duke said. 


Why Mayor 


Matthew Ritchie 
Sportpinion 


aseball has al- 

ways been a 

sport based in 

years and years 

of tradition. As 

the oldest major profession- 
al sport in North America, 
and the second-oldest sport 
only to lacrosse, there is so 
much history behind ev- 
ery facet of the game. It is 
understandable for a sport 
that started in the mid- 
1800s to be entrenched in 
certain values and customs. 
America’s pastime fol- 
lows a bevy of rules that 
aren't necessarily in the of- 
ficial rulebook. These rules 
are widely regarded as the 
“The Unwritten Rules” 
of the game and are seen 
as a sort of code to live by 
for many within the sport. 
Most players are taught 
them at an early age, and 
it sticks with them in the 
back of their head through- 
out their entire career, like 
a nagging reminder to stick 
to an old, outdated system. 
Early in a young player's 
career, any sort of indepen- 
dent personality or enter- 
taining nature is snuffed 
out. One unwritten rule 
ingrained into the head 


ATHLETE OF THE WEEK: 


SOPHIA STRICKLAND — W. TENNIS 


By DANIEL LANDY 
Senior Staff Writer 


With the postseason 
quickly approaching, the 
Hopkins women’s tennis 
team is buckling down for 
the home stretch of their 
regular season play. The 
team has caught fire in re- 
cent weeks and currently 
holds an 8-2 record in the 
month of April. 

Sophomore Sophia 
Strickland has played a 
critical role in the team’s 
hot streak and has seemed 
unbeatable as of late. Last 
week Strickland went 3-0 
in her singles matches and 
won both of her doubles 
matches with her partner, 
freshman Anjali Kashyap. 

In the team’s April 18 
matchup with the Frank- 
lin & Marshall College 
Diplomats, Strickland won 
her singles and doubles 
matches 6-1, 6-0 and 8-3, re- 
spectively. On April 21 she 
started the day winning 
a doubles match against 
the Ursinus College Bears 
8-1. Later on, she emerged 
victorious in both of her 
matches against the Chris- 
topher Newport University 
Captains, going 6-1 in sin- 
gles and 8-2 in doubles. 

Strickland was named 
the Centennial Conference 
Women’s Tennis Player of the 
Week this Monday for her 
outstanding performances 
against the Diplomats, Bears 
and Captains. And this week 
she continued her winning 
ways against the Washing- 
ton College Shorewomen, 
winning her singles match 
7-6 (7-2), 6-1 and her doubles 
match 8-6. 

Strickland _ recently 
spoke with The, News-Let- 
ter to discuss her play as 
well as the team’s outlook 


League Baseball’s unwritten rules 


of almost every baseball 
player is to never admire 
any home run that you hit, 
ever. The term admire is 
used very loosely as well. 
It pretty much translates to, 
“Don’t do anything that the 
pitcher wouldn't appreciate 
after you have bested him, 
or you'll pay for it with a 
pitch at your head.” 
Another ridiculous rule 
that seems to show up at 
least two to three times a 
season is one that basically 
means, “Don’t compete.” The 
rule that someone shouldn't 
bunt to break up a no-hitter 
is incredibly pervasive for 
no good reason other than 
“bunting is soft.” If a pitcher 
is dealing and there seems 
to be no other way to coun- 
teract his great performance, 
you're supposed to just lay 
down and let him mow over 
your team. God forbid you 
ever bunt and try to spark a 
rally for your team. . 
The most egregious er- 
ror that any baseball player 
could possibly make is to 
“not play the game the right 
way.” This is an all-encom- 
passing rule that is widely 
interpreted as not disre- 
specting the game of base- 
ball in any way. The pos- 
sible disrespect can come in 
many forms: flipping the bat 
after a home run, adding too 
much style on a certain play 
or showing up the opposing 
team by exhibiting too much 
enthusiasm after a big play. 
The effect of these unwrit- 
ten rules is the subsequent 
stifling of any sort of fun 
or individuality within the 
sport. This game has been 


“4 


during the start of the 
postseason. 


The News-Letter: You 
were dominant in both 
your singles and doubles 
matches last week, win- 
ning every set by a convinc- 
ing margin. What elements 
of your game allowed you 
to be so successful? 

Sophia Strickland: | 
don’t know if there’s any- 
thing specific about my 
game that’s helped me win 


SS: Anjali and I as a dou- 
bles team have come a long 
way this season, both in 
our doubles skills and team 
chemistry. She brings a lot 
of energy and positivity to 
every match, which makes 
playing doubles with her re- 
ally fun. Playing doubles is 
so different than playing sin- 
gles because there’s another 
person who can support you 
and whose energy you can 
go off of. Anjali and I haven't 
been playing together for 


recently. Our very long, 
team has and | think 
we : re VITAL see va on 
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N-L: You School secutive 
played two Centennial 
matches Conference 


on the 18th and three on 
the 21st. How are you able 
to maintain a high level 
of play during such a de- 
manding slate of matches? 
SS: I guess when you're 
playing a lot of matches in a 
row, you have to focus on the 
one that’s in front of you first 
and not think too far ahead. 
You also have to prepare 
ahead in terms of school- 
work so you don’t get over- 
whelmed. Having a team 
there to cheer you on for ev- 
ery match helps a ton too. 


N-L: How does your ap- 
proach for a singles match 
compare to that of a dou- 
bles match? In addition, you 
have had great success this 
year playing alongside An- 
jali. How has your chemis- 
try developed throughout 
the course of the season? 


so entrenched in its “sacred” 
traditions that the rules have 
attempted to choke out any 
sort of enthusiasm or fun. 
Those who have been in 
the game for decades frown 
upon any sort of expression 
of excitement. They would 
rather have the game be a 
stoic, serious matter for three 
and a half hours every day, 
operating more like a busi- 
ness meeting than a game. 
The game of baseball al- 
ready struggles with popu- 
larity. Fans lament that the 
game itself is too boring, 


Championship. Are you 
confident that this year’s 
team is capable of continu- 
ing this impressive streak? 

SS: I am very confident 
in our team’s ability to take 
another Conference _ title 
this year. We are playing 
Swarthmore on Friday, so 
we haven't faced every team 
yet. But we’ve been doing 
very well so far against the 
teams in our conference, so I 
think our chances are high. 


N-L: Beyond the Centen- 
nial Conference, what are 
this team’s expectations for 
the postseason? 

SS: The overall goal for 
the year is always to see how 
far we can make it in the 


NCAA _ tournament, which 


depends on a lot of factors. 
Our team has been work- 
ing super hard this whole 


fun, they celebrate, they 
show off and they get in 
each other’s faces. As people 
and consumers, that is what 
we want. We want our stars 
to entertain us, not only 
with their talent but with 
their antics as well. 

Think about the NFL and 
their excessive celebration 
penalties. For each week of 
the past season, more atten- 
tion was paid to highlights 
of NFL games, not because 
the product was any better 
(it wasn’t) but because the 
League loosened its policy 


that it’s an on celebra- 
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game and is The effect of these Werte allowed 
not suited i to express 
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Look at other sports 
that have achieved exor- 
bitant levels of popular- 
ity and have been able to 
sustain it. The NBA cur- 
rently holds the mantle as 
the most exciting League 
in North America, and it 
is brimming with colorful 
personalities. 

Every day, the basketball 
world lights up social media 
and popular culture with 
stories about the activities 
and lives of NBA players. 
Why? It is because we see 
the full scope of each NBA 
star’s personality. They have 


The majority of MLB 
stars are known strictly for 
being good baseball players. 
Due to their upbringing in 
the sport, most just go about 
their business, playing the 
game extremely well. That's 
all well and good for the old 
heads of the sport, but hav- 
ing boring on-field person- 
alities will only be a detri- 
ment to the sport. 

Los Angeles Dodgers 
outfielder Yasiel Puig is a 
prime example of a perfect 


intersection between talent 
and personality. When Puig 
exploded onto the scene, he 
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season, and with a smaller 
team every person has had 
to bring their all. But we are 
a super young team with no 
seniors this year and most 
of our starters are freshmen 
and sophomores, which is 
rare. I think we have a good 
shot at getting to the Elite 
Eight like we did last year. 


N-L: How has the depar- 
ture of so many upperclass- 
men that graduated from 
last year’s team affected the 
team this year? What has 
been your key to taking on 
and succeeding in such an 
integral role on the team as 
a sophomore? 

SS: It was definitely a 
challenge at first because 
we were super close to all 
of those upperclassmen, 
and there were a lot of lead- 
ers in that senior class. It 
was an adjustment, but ev- 
eryone has really stepped 
up in their own roles. 


Strickland and her team- 
mates will wrap up their 
regular season on Friday, 
April 27. They will host the 
Swarthmore College Gar- 
net in a much anticipated 
matchup that will deter- 
mine the Centennial Con- 
ference’s regular season 
champion. 
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Sophomore Sophia Strickland. 
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captivated the League with 
explosive talent and even 
more explosive personality. 
ESPN would cover every at- 
bat and game at the height 
of his popularity. Sports 
talk radio was foaming at 
the mouth whenever Puig 
would do something wor- 
thy of mention. 

His 400-foot bombs came 
with exuberant bat flips. 
Even his RBI singles came 
with bat flips. Baseball pur- 
ists hated the way that he 
played, but it didn’t matter. 
His style of play was elec- 
tric and was a lightning 
rod for popularity. In ex- 
change for their traditions, 
he brought more eyes and 
intrigue to the sport. 

The old farts that scream 
about respecting the game 
are ultimately holding the 
game back from reaching 
mainstream levels of popu- 
larity. These are the same 
people who cried bloody 
murder when one of the 
greatest players of all time, 
outfielder Ken Griffey Jr., 
wore his hat backwards be- 
cause they believed, “That's 
not how baseball should be 
played.” He went on to have 
the first ever signature shoe 
for a baseball player. 

Baseball is supposed 
to be a game. Games are 
meant to be fun. The dated 
traditions of baseball are the 
antithesis of self-expression 
and excitement. Baseball 
would prosper if the current 
group of players were able 
to shed the burden of these 

traditions, allowing it to rise 
to new heights of popularity 
in society. 
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Dip You KNow? 


Freshman Trinity McPherson on the 
women’s lacrosse team was named 
Big Ten Defensive Player of the 


Week. She is only the fifth Blue Jay to 


receive a Big Ten honor and only the 
second to become Defensive Player 


M. Tennis vs. Swart 


CALENDAR 


Coad 
Baseball @ Wash. College: 3:30 p.m. 
W. Tennis vs. Swarthmore: 4 p.m, 


pe 
more: 12 p.m. 


of the Week this season. 


M. Lacrosse vs. Maryland: 2 p.m, 


Crime by pro athletes 


should not 


Adam Orla-Bukowski 
Sportpinion 


n nearly every job in 
the United States, there 
are harsh  punish- 
ments for breaking the 
law, especially when 
it comes to violence. If you 
work as an accountant, or a 
store clerk, or a doctor or a 
teacher, you would likely get 
fired if you did something 
as awful as physically abuse 
a loved one, or shoot a gun 
in a public place or commit 
murder. However, if you are 
a professional athlete, you 
would likely keep your job. 

The violent crimes of 
many athletes are often 
downplayed in the face of 
their athletic accomplish- 
ments and fame. We re- 
member athletes largely for 
their on-field strengths, but 
we forget their atrocities. 
When we don't acknowl- 
edge the violent and awful 
pasts of these athletes, we 
are passively saying that 
athletic talent and popular- 
ity outweighs crimes like 
domestic violence, rape and 
even murder. 

Now, every so often, an 
athlete will make the news 
over allegations of drug pos- 
session or maybe public in- 
toxication. These crimes, at 
least in my eyes, are minor 
crimes as they would likely 
only impact the athlete. Of- 


be ignored 


ing role models that young 
athletes look up to. Often 
these names are brought 
up in sports debates, with 
some of them even being 
referred to as greats or leg- 
ends of their sports. 

To gauge public opinion, 
I walked around campus 
for a few hours and stopped 
about 20 people to get an 
understanding of what they 
thought of these athletes. I 
asked these people to say 
the first words that came to 
their mind when each ath- 
lete was brought up. 

For the more famous ath- 
letes, the responses were 
largely related to the sport 
they played or the pub- 
lic personality they have. 
Floyd Mayweather got re- 
sponses of “money, boxer, 
undefeated.” Ray Lewis 
got responses of “Raven, 
linebacker, all-time great, 
leader.” Dennis Rodman 
got responses of “Bulls, Jor- 
dan, tough.” 

The lesser-known ath- 
letes like Greg Hardy, Ray 
Rice, Hope Solo and Reuben 
Foster got responses like 
“abusive, violent, bad per- 
son.” The correlation that I 
noticed is that the more fa- 
mous or successful an ath- 
lete was or is, the less of a 
chance their history of vio- 
lence was mentioned. The 


less famous or successful an | 


athlete was or is, the higher 
the chance that their history 
of violence was brought up. 

The trend of these re- 
sponses seems to be that 
fame and career success 


these athletes’ histories of 
violence. All of these athletes 
were charged with domestic 
violence, with the excep- 


ten times tion of Ray 
the NBA Lewis (he 
and the NFL We remember was charged 
will punish with = mur- 
these crimes athletes largely der). Many of 
severely, for their on-field these athletes 
sometimes . pled guilty or 
even with strengths, but were convict- 
lifetime bans : ed, with only 
ee os PANG forget their Leg iico's 
offenders atrocities. case _ being 
like former dropped at 
Milwaukee the request of 


Bucks shooting guard OJ. 
Mayo. These crimes are 
more commonplace and do 
not cause much stir in the 
press as they typically are 
open and shut. 

The crimes that stand 
out to me as unforgivable 
offenses are the ones in- 
volving violence, especial- 
ly domestic violence and 
sexual abuse. Off the top of 
my head, I can name about 
a dozen athletes in the past 
five to 10 years who have 
been accused of violent acts 
like domestic violence, rape 
or even murder. Names like 
Ray Rice, Floyd Mayweath- 
er, Reuben Foster, Greg 
Hardy, Hope Solo, Ray 
Lewis, Jason Kidd, Dennis 
Rodman and many more 
have occupied the head- 
lines of the sports section of 
the newspaper — or maybe 
the scrolling banner during 
a SportsCenter episode. 
_ For the most part, each 


_ of these athletes are famous 


for their prowess and skills 


competitors and for be- | 
roe Are re 
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the plaintiff. 

The most insane aspect 
of this is that nearly all of 
these athletes were able to 
continue their careers, rak- 
ing in millions of dollars 
from their salaries and en- 
dorsements. By allowing 
these players to continue to 
play, coach or make money 
from advertising contracts, 
the owners of the teams 
and the CEOs of major 
companies are passively 
condoning acts of violence. 

When we think of these 
athletes, it’s all right to think 
of their careers on the court 
or field, but we should not 
forget the crimes they have 
committed against their 
friends, their loved ones and 
strangers. We should not 
consider these athletes he- 
roes, for they are not. In our 
minds and conversations, 
these violent people should 
not be considered athletes 
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M. Lacrosse wins 
within last seconds 


This past weekend, the 
men’s lacrosse team trav- 
eled to face off against the 
Michigan Wolverines. The 
Jays secured their spot in the 
Big Ten Tournament with a 
last-minute goal by junior 
attacker Kyle Marr. Pace B10 


Athlete of the Week: 
Sophia Strickland 


Sophomore Sophia 
Strickland of the Hopkins 
women’s tennis team went 
2-0 in singles and 3-0 in 
doubles last week to re- 
ceive the Centennial Con- 
ference Player of the Week 
honor. Pace B11 


W. T&F wins 
Widener Invitational 


The Hopkins women’s 
track and field team fin- 
ished with 116 total points 
at the Widener Invitational 
to place first overall. They 
also sent athletes to the 
Larry Ellis Invitational at 
Princeton. Pace B10 
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By SIMONE BLISS 


For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins _ baseball 
team fought through a 
heavy schedule of four 
matches last weekend 
starting on Friday, April 
20 and closing out on Sun- 
day, April 22 with a 3-1 
record. This puts the Jays 
at 11-3 in Conference play 
and 23-11 overall. 

The Jays opened the 
weekend with a loss to the 
Franklin & Marshall Col- 
lege Diplomats. Hopkins 
started the top of the first 
inning with a single from 
sophomore second base- 
man Mike Eberle, but the 
Jays could not convert the 
base hit into a run, quickly 
turning it over to the Dip- 
lomats. However, the Dip- 
lomats failed to get even a 
hit, as their first three bat- 
ters were unable to get on 
base. 

The second inning 
featured a hit from se- 
nior third baseman Mike 
Smith. Franklin & Mar- 
shall’s freshman Matthew 
Kann managed to get on 
base by getting hit by a 
pitch, but neither team 
was able to do more than 
that. 

The pattern would con- 
tinue for the next few in- 
nings. Every inning went 
without a hit or a run with 
the exception of two hits 
by the Diplomats, one in 
the third and one in the 
fourth, and a walk to first 
by junior outfielder Tim 
Kutcher after he was hit 


by a pitch. 

In the sixth inning, 
the Diplomats turned the 
tide, recording three hits 
and three runs with the 
help of a double from ju- 
nior Danny Blugis, who 
later scored after advanc- 
ing to third and then tak- 
ing it home off of a single 
from sophomore Kyle Eb- 
ert. Another double from 
freshman Kelsey Launi 
resulted in two runs, put- 
ting the score at 0-3. 

The Jays fought to make 
a comeback in the eighth, 
when they put their first 
run on the board. Starting 
off strong with a double, 
which turned into a run, 
by sophomore shortstop 
Dillon Bowman, the Blue 
Jays managed to put up 
three hits in total. They 
moved into the ninth with 
two solid hits but no runs, 
ending the game 1-3. 

Freshman first baseman 
Austin Sacks commented 
on why the team might 
have struggled during the 
game. 

“I think we struggled 
in part due to the weath- 
er and overlooking the 
game. It was by far one of 
the windiest days we've 
played, and it was blow- 
ing straight in. We usually 
got the ballin the air a ton, 
but that was not working 
at all,” Sacks said. “We 
thought that we were play- 
ing pretty well, and F&M 
had been struggling. | 
think we could have come 
in with a little more en- 
ergy, and that would have 

a 


changed the outcome.” 

However, the Jays 
would have the chance to 
bounce back, as the week- 
end was far from over. 
The next day they faced a 
doubleheader against the 
Ursinus College Bears. 

Sacks remarked that the 
team came into their next 
opportunity with a new 
game plan. 

“Going into the Ursinus 
game, we knew that we 
had to score runs. Ursinus 
has had extremely poor 
pitching in the past, and 
this year isn’t an excep- 
tion. However, they’re a 
really good batting team, 
so we knew that we might 
give up some runs, but we 
had to battle back,” Sacks 
said. 

The game began with 


Baseball stays in second after packed 3-1 weekend 


can cloud the memory of | 


junior pitcher Preston Betz 
on the mound. Ursinus 
came in hot with a crucial 
double and two follow- 
ing runs. However, Hop- 
kins was quick to answer 
back with an even more 
impressive four runs in 
one inning. Bowman hit a 
powerful home run to left 
field. The Bears’ pitcher 
Matt Bull threw several 
wild pitches, and multiple 
Jays walked, ending the 
inning with the score al- 
ready at 4-2. 

After a scoreless sec- 
ond, the Jays put up two 
runs with a steal from 
Smith and two doubles 
— one from sophomore 
catcher Mike Ainsworth 
and another from senior 
first baseman Frank Clara 

See BASEBALL, pace B10 
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Senior pitcher Nick Burns threw a complete shutout against Ursinus, 
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